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KING LEAR. 

Pbom the "Nineteenth Century." 
3 VETERAN actor, who has for some years 
a retired from the practice of his profession, is 
g understood to have said that hereafter " King 
51 Lear " will always be played as Henry Irving 
plays it. 

The great speeches of Lear as delivered with electrical 
power and majesty by the older actors are entitled to live 
in memory, and no one need be ashamed of having been 
greatly stirred by them. The foolish enjoyment of a wild 
and arbitrary plot, and the permissible and not discredit- 
able enjoyment of the sonorous and impassioned and 
majestic delivery of the great speeches of the part, are 
distinctly lost enjoyments as soon as the new Irving tradi- 
tion comes into vogue, 

More than once I have said in writing on Irving that 
the most distinctive symptom or mark of his special genius 
is that he often plays a scene — so to speak — more in 
reference to other scenes than in reference to itself. This 
is very rare. Not only is it not always found in the most 
effective acting, but it is often the very antithesis, or 
seems so, of effective acting. The practical rule, though 
unformulated, of effective acting is to make the most of 
each scene. But it may be necessary to true art to make 
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14 KING LEAR. 

the troubled old father's certainty about when people are 
dead, the trial of the looking-glass, the stirring of the 
feather, the sudden comment on the excellence of a soft, 
gentle, low -voice in woman, the still more sudden boast of 
having killed the slave that was a-hanging Cordelia ; then 
the final burst of forlorn persuasion that she will " come 
no more," the lapse again into physical discomfort, the 
kindly thanks for relief, the gaze — the exclamations — the 
fainting into death. 

So ends, in the full poignancy of a subtle tragedy, purged 
to simplicity by the fining process of fate, this great repre- 
sentation. The setting is very noble and beautif uL There 
has seldom been such really praiseworthy scenery. The 
atmosphere achieved and preserved by every stage resource 
is delightfully stimulating to the fancy. The great actor 
who plays the venerable and distraught King has newly 
understood and newly rendered the part, ridding the play 
thereby of a detrimental element of melodrama, and re- 
vealing more than ever the truth and nature which are as 
real in it as its tragic power. 

E. E. Buss ELL. 



When close upon midnight the distinguished audience, 
released from its tension of spellbound excitement, gave 
way to an uproarious burst of cheering, it demanded, as 
usual, from Mr. Henry Irving the customary speech. 

The great actor-manager explained, in the briefest manner 
possible, the mission of " King Lear " on the Lyceum 
stage. " If," said Mr. Irving, " our humble efforts have 
been able to suggest to any one here assembled one of the 
countless beauties of this Titanic work, we have, indeed, 
been amply repaid." Here, in fact, is the keynote of the 
situation. Here is the manager's triumph in a nutshell. 
In the fifteenth season of the management of the Lyceum 
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the daring manager elects to play the most difficult work 
that Shakespeare ever wrote, a work that might have been 
so easily ridiculed, a theme that to the uninformed might 
have been so readily misunderstood. Yet what was the 
result? Not a ripple of irreverent laughter was heard, 
not a suggestion of indecorum was audible, and all in the 
house, from stalls to topmost gallery, followed the fortunes 
of the infinitely pathetic and storm-tossed Lear. It was 
that very pathos which hall-marked the play with in- 
terest. There have been wild Lears, Bedlamite Lears, 
Lears frenzied from the outset; here was a Lear who 
from first to last emphasized the chord of human affec- 
tion. His brain only gave way when all the love he had 
to bestow was turned to gall. The actor's task was one 
of heroic magnitude, particularly when we consider Henry 
Irving' s temperament and method. He is not an actor to 
do a thing by halves. He gets an idea into his head and 
steadily works it out to its legitimate conclusion. Never 
was there an actor who played less to the gallery, or was 
more indifferent to the applause of the moment. Often 
he seems to stultify himself, and raises doubts in the 
minds of those who watch him. But he is working for an 
end, and in the end he triumphs. Without such an ideal 
Cordelia as was found last night in Miss Ellen Terry such 
a Lear might have been considered a rash and hazardous 
experiment. But the artist knew where he had posted his 
reserves. He was perfectly well aware from whom would 
come the relief, and it came certainly and surely when the 
distraught King found his pathetic solace in the arms of 
the daughter he had wounded and impetuously misunder- 
stood. The play woke up and gained new life when Cor- 
delia was discovered, and her great love tempered the 
anguish of the uncrowned king. 

Cordelia is not, after all, a very telling character ; but 
the actress did wonders with it. She illuminated the play, 
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16 KING LEAR. 

and in every scene and situation she seconded the desire of 
Henry Irving to bring out the intensely affectionate nature 
of this tremendous father. 

It would be difficult — nay, rather it might be considered 
rash and presumptuous — to attempt to describe in ade- 
quate language the barbaric splendour of the background 
against which stand this grand and patriarchal Lear, this 
auburn-tressed, most feminine, and enchanting Cordelia. 
The King, as we know, is a monarch created by the brain 
of the greatest of imaginative poets, and rightly does he 
dwell in a lovely land of imagination. Where, then, is 
this kingdom of old Lear ? Who shall say ? and who is 
there that, rightly understanding the fields of poetry, 
would care to ask such an unnecessary question ? It is a 
fanciful England, no doubt, but certain it is that the 
Romans must have quitted the loveliest of lands, and that 
the Britons who supplanted them were mighty men and 
warriors of heroic stature. The eye is enchanted with 
pictures of fascinating and harmonious colour, and the 
mind is absorbed in countless scenes of rare and imposing 
magnificence. The " dear white cliffs of Dover M are, of 
course, here contrasted with the everlasting blue of the 
ocean that washes and engirdles our island home. Traces 
there are on many a hill and wind-swept down of the lost 
age of stone and of Druidic worship. Temples there are, 
rude but stately, chipped and battered and moss-grown 
with time ; columns and porticoes that have displaced 
the wattled huts and cliff caves of our more savage 
ancestry. We do not believe that the English stage has 
ever seen the play of " King Lear " mounted and set in 
such a splendid frame, or coloured with such artistic 
taste. Henry Irving has put modern science and stage ap- 
pliances to a noble use. It is not alone in the thunders or 
the lightnings, or the pitchy darkness flash-illumined, or 
the blue and purple shadows of the hills and vales, or the 
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superb effects in armour and costume that this last Irving 
revival distances all rivals and improves upon precedent 
and the past ; the matter for congratulation is that the 
Shakespearian masterpiece is guided, directed, and arranged 
for modern audiences bv a master hand. 

There he stands before the mind's eye, and there he is 
indelibly stamped on the memory. Of all Henry Irving' s 
tragic personations this is at once by far the most pic- 
turesque and imposing. A tall, gaunt, supple, and kingly 
figure, the thin and attenuated frame weighed down with 
a swathing load of regal garments. A splendid head, 
indeed, with the finely-cut features, the restless eyes, and 
the yellow parchment skin set in a frame of snowy white 
hair and silvered straggling beard ; and, of course, those 
eloquent hands which have been so often discussed and so 
frequently described. When the play is over and the 
glamour of the scene has faded away, the new Lear will 
come back to the mind with vivid force. We see him at 
his entrance with the Court, tottering down a steep decline 
in an ancestral castle, half-supported, and leaning on the 
gold scabbard of the broad- sword which serves as a staff ; 
he comes before us kneeling and prostrate before he 
delivers the mighty curse, " Hear, Nature, hear ! dear 
Goddess, hear!" We recall him magnificent in repose, 
resting on the couch when "oppressed nature sleeps." 
We leave him like some historic oak shorn of its leaves by 
wind and storm, but with limbs and trunk still unshaken 
even by "the rack of this tough world," calm in the 
majesty of death. But the picture that will most delight 
is the Lear of reconciliation, the " foolish, fond old man," 
with the beloved Cordelia ever now in his arms, the gold 
of her sunny hair contrasted with the snow of his, father 
and daughter sublimely united in an embrace of love. 
The exit of Lear and Cordelia will linger long in the 
memory of all who instantly appreciated it. But as yet 
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the question has not been answered, What kind of man 
known to the student does this splendid personality re- 
semble ? Some will say Merlin. Yes, there is something 
of Tennyson's Merlin in this rugged, impetuous, ner- 
vously sensitive old man, tall, erect, hoar-frosted with the 
hard and cruel winter of life. Shut your ears to the text, 
and in scene after scene it might be Merlin and Vivien, 
and not Lear and Cordelia. But these impressions are 
fitful and momentary. In its external aspect the com- 
parison that at once suggests itself to the mind is one 
from sacred and not profane history. When this grand 
figure stands erect against a dark background, illumined 
with flashes of lightning, how is it that biblical and not 
Shakespearian lore is uppermost in the thoughts ? Henry 
Irving — not to speak it profanely, but in all reverence — in 
his character of Lear, might have stood for Moses on 
Mount Sinai or Noah at the hour of the flood. His ap- 
pearance is patriarchal, not theatrical. The stage vanishes, 
and we seem to be in the presence of the sublimest 
instances of hoary senility. 

The play was charged with electricity. A beautiful 
touch it was when the doting father brushed away his 
daughter's tears with his worn finger and tasted the salt- 
drops. And surely never before has Henry Irving given 
us so elaborate or so fancifully conceived a death scene. 
The object of the dying King was to kiss and kiss again 
the lips of his dead child. For an instant the power and 
vigour of youth upstarted in this octogenarian at the 
words, " I killed the slave that was a-hanging thee ! " but 
it was momentary and spasmodic. The flame burnt out, 
the fire was extinguished, and all that Lear could do was 
to struggle once more for the life of his child, and to toy 
with the rope that had encircled her lily neck. 

Not a detail was lost on the profoundly interested 
audience. There are scenes in the play inspired by Henry 
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Irving and Ellen Terry that will count amongst their 
greatest achievements. — The Daily Telegraph. 



The six weeks that have flown since the most recent 
premiere in Wellington Street drew all artistic London to 
the familiar stalls, have served but to ripen the many tine 
features of the representation. Mr. Irving' s picturesque 
embodiment of the mad monarch has gained in effect at 
every point. So it is with the whole performance of the 
tragedy. Familiarity with the dramatist's plan and with 
the Lyceum actor-manager's interpretative design has 
brought good results in all directions. The Cordelia of 
Miss Ellen Terry, pure and beautiful at the outset, is now 
doubly so. — The Daily Telegraph. 



Last night was the fiftieth representation of " King 
Lear" — a notable event in dramatic annals, because it 
beats all earlier records of the fortunes of the play, and 
establishes Mr. Irving as a more successful impersonator 
of the character of the British monarch than any of his 
predecessors. 

It has been left to Mr. Irving to show that, if beauti- 
fully staged and pruned of its grimmest horrors, the play 
of " King Lear " can not only command a vast amount of 
sympathy, but so far enthral a modern audience as to 
become a great theatrical success. 

Only a Lear, nervous, splenetic, and irritable, because 
wounded in the tenderest feelings of his heart, and in- 
finitely sorrowful at the supposed falseness of a dearly- 
cherished daughter, could, as played by Mr. Irving, touch 
us with pathetic pity for not only a mind but a heart 
o'erthrown. With the practice and experience which he 
has gained during fifty nights of performance, the actor 
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has introduced many new and subtle changes in detail, 
which, without disturbing the main conception, add in 
various ways to the felicity of the picture. When the 
audacious steward affronts him at G-oneril's Court, it is 
only after the jester has suggested to him the fate of the 
cuckoo that the meaning of the whole scene dawns upon 
his mind, as shown in the gathering intensity of his 
face ; and in the celebrated curse of his daughter, while 
he begins it as before upon his knees, he now carries it 
out as though the outraged majesty of a father's incon- 
testable power was demanding satisfaction on a rebellious 
child. The performance is now quite one of the most 
characteristic and most interesting which Mr. Irving has 
ever presented to the public. Nor has Miss Ellen Terry 
ever shown to more advantage her exquisite grace of 
pathetic womanhood than in the part of Cordelia. The 
scene in the tent of the French king's camp near Dover, 
where the faithful daughter at last is able to clasp her 
poor distraught father in her arms, is one which it is 
impossible to witness with dry eyes; while the death of 
the King, toying with the rope which has hanged his 
child, gives the most artistic finish and completeness to 
the sombre tragedy. — The Daily Telegraph, 



In the light of such a performance as that now given 
by Mr. Irving it is strange to think that a distrust of the 
poet's judgment should so long have possessed the 
theatrical world. 

From the moment of his entrance the striking per- 
sonality of Mr. Irving' s Lear rivets attention. His un- 
kempt locks and patriarchal beard are not of the snowy 
whiteness which has been favoured by many tragedians, 
but a tawny grey, indicative of an octogenarian virility, 
and the regal air of authority with which he plans the 
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division of his kingdom is speedily aroused into a fierce 
despotism in presence of the apparent undutifulness of 
Cordelia. His perplexity is but of short duration, as 
befits one accustomed to rule, and the disgrace of his 
youngest daughter is followed naturally by the relentless 
banishment of Kent. Upon a mind of this temper, the 
speedy ingratitude of Goneril and Eegan works with 
terrible effect. Mr. Irving' s trick of dishevelling his hair 
with his hand indicates a temporary bewilderment, and 
the revulsion of feeling which follows leads to the delivery 
of the curse in the condition of choking and almost inarti- 
culate rage. Edmund Kean and others appear to have 
relied upon the curse as their greatest effect. It is not, 
however, by this that Mr. living's performance is most 
likely to dwell in the memory ; he excels it in his sub- 
sequent denunciation of Q-oneril and Regan, in which 
a strong vein of pathos mingles. Admirably pathetic, too, 
is his aspect in the storm, and infinitely tender his final 
relations with Cordelia. These must be regarded as the 
strong points of the impersonation. The explosion of his 
wrath in the curse seems almost too great for his powers 
of enunciation, though in attitude he is highly effective. 
Sinking upon one knee, he now raises his hands to heaven 
in an imploring manner, now clasps them across his chest 
as if conscious of an inability adequately to express his 
sense of wrong, while the frame of the actor quivers with 
passion. The whole scene is a splendid example of over- 
wrought senility. Mr. Irving rises to the full height of 
the situation, and his aspect amid the conflict of earth and 
sky will be better remembered than some of the earlier 
portions of his impersonation. 

The insanity of the fourth act again reveals Mr. Irving 
at his best. He croons like a Bedlamite, his eye is bright 
but unsteady, and his crown of poppies and cornflowers 
stuck on awry completes a remarkable exhibition of wit- 
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lessness. Not less perfect in their way are his tenderness 
and childlike submissiveness after his somewhat hysterical 
recognition of Cordelia, and the closing scene of all 
is marked by one or two very fine touches, such as his 
toying with the rope which has hanged his beloved 
daughter, and his pointing with gaunt finger to her dead 
body as he falls back and gently expires. The part of 
Cordelia is a comparatively small one for Miss Ellen 
Terry, but there is none which brings out more effectively 
her sweetness and tenderness as an actress. — The Times. 



Mb. Henry Irving merges his own individuality in 
that of the remarkable figure he represents, and thus his 
Lear stands forth as one of the most original and interesting 
characters he has ever presented to the public. The effort 
is an ambitious one, and it may be easily understood that 
Mr. Irving, after brooding over this wonderful play for 
years, determined to wait until the maturity of his powers 
before giving the results of his thought, study, and 
experience to the world. 

. The mutual understanding between actor and audience 
was a great source of strength and enabled Mr. Irving to 
attack the character with a fearlessness which made ulti- 
mate victory all the more certain. The elder Kean might 
say that " the pit rose at him," but in Mr. Irving' s case 
the entire house seemed as anxious for his success as the 
actor himself could have been. 

There can be but one opinion as to the manner in which 
Mr. Henry Irving played as the King. He opened the 
play majestically in the scene where Lear divides his king- 
dom. His regal bearing gave dignity to the entire act and 
stimulated every performer. The passionate rage, disap- 
pointment, and despair of the aged monarch in discovering 
the selfishness and ingratitude of Goneril seemed to be in- 
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tensified when Began also fails in her duty. Splendid in 
every way was also the scene in the storm of the third act, 
and the delivery of the lines to the elements equalled in its 
way the awful curse upon. Goneril with which the first act 
closed. The madness of the King was conceived in a 
tender and almost humorous spirit; admirable expres- 
sion was given to the caustic lines of satire. But the 
scene that impressed the audience most of all was the 
reconciliation of Lear and Cordelia. Here Mr. Irving and 
Miss Ellen Terry played with such pathos and tenderness 
that when the curtain fell on the fourth act they were 
recalled three times amidst applause that might with per- 
fect truth be described as deafening. In the last act the 
death scene was impressive in the extreme. Miss Terry 
delighted everyone by her grace, her exquisite pathos, and 
her charming delivery of her simple but tender lines. She 
looked the part to perfection in the opening act, dressed in 
seagreen draperies, her costume in the last act being 
white. 

The vast audience, with a final cheer, quitted the theatre,, 
evidently with the feeling that they had witnessed a per- 
formance worthy to be associated with the greatest days of 
the drama — a representation which will fill the theatre^for 
many a month to come, and convince English playgoers 
that they can witness histrionic art at the Lyceum of a 
quality that cannot be surpassed in Europe. — The Morning 
Post " 



Mr. Henby Ibving's splendid rendering of the aged 
king is now regarded as one of his greatest achievements. 
He fully realizes the magnificent conception of the poet in 
what he himself called " a Titanic play." His histrionic 
genius and the admirable assistance he receives from the 
company enable him to present this dramatic masterpiece 
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with unprecedented effect. The Cordelia of Miss Ellen 
Terry is as beautiful as ever. — The Morning Post. 



Last night " King Lear " was performed for the fiftieth 
time at the Lyceum Theatre, and this, its histrionic 
jubilee, is certain to find a permanent place in the annals 
of the stage. No previous run' of this extraordinary play 
has ever attained a similar length. 

Those who lived in the degenerate days of the Restora- 
tion and on to the beginning of the eighteenth century 
were alarmed and, so to speak, choked by the tremendous 
scale on which human passion is developed in the great 
tragedies of Shakespeare's third period. Of this group, 
*' Hamlet," " Macbeth," " Othello," are each and all liable, 
if in varying degrees, to the charges of barbarism and 
undue asperity which have been brought against Shake- 
speare in respect to " King Lear." 

To one who remarked that Shakespeare's manuscripts 
were singularly free from blots, Ben Jonson is reported to 
have said that he could wish for a thousand blots if they 
had led to more exactness and proved that the author's 
control of his wit equalled that wit itself. The answer is 
inevitable. In that case the world would have been richer 
by a second Ben Jonson, but poorer by the total loss of 
Shakespeare. — The Morning Post 



Mr. Irving has come triumphantly through this great 
ordeal. When in response to the final call he reappeared 
in front of the curtain to protest himself powerless to 
express the pleasure that he felt in the belief that the 
efforts of himself and his company had met with sympathy 
and approval, ringing cheers from all parts of the house 
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proclaimed the success of the latest Shakespearian revival 
at the Lvceum. 

The spectators had witnessed with delight the brilliant 
succession of scenes and followed the sorrows of the poor 
old King with an absorbing interest that has rarely been 
felt at the representation of a play which more than one 
distinguished critic has pronounced it hopeless to attempt 
to put adequately upon the stage. Mr. Irving presents us 
with a Lear which is his own, not by virtue of the intro- 
duction of a newly-discovered element in the character, 
but rather of the skilful blending and harmonizing of the 
attributes that are already familiar. Tenderness is its 
prevailing characteristic, and this is nowhere more beauti- 
fully marked than in his first meeting with his favourite 
child Cordelia, his furious anger with whom is but the 
measure of the shock to his nature in the discovery of her 
supposed coldness towards him. It is shown with still 
more subtle art in the scene before the Duke of Albany's 
Palace, in which, appealing in turns to his perfidious 
daughters, he would be wilfully blind to their cruelty if he 
could only save but one fragment from the wreck of the 
peace and contentment which he had fondly hoped to 
enjoy. The curse which marks the end of this mood 
of piteous entreaty was delivered by Mr. Irving kneeling. 
He does not fall into the error of " scolding " the curse ; 
it is with him at once pathetic and terrible. 

The first approach of madness is beautifully indicated in 
the complete breakdown that follows instantly upon the 
proud, defiant words — 

" No, I'll not weep ; 
I have full cause of weeping, but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 
Or ere I'll weep." 

At this point, in spite of his words, he falls upon the 
shoulders of the Fool and sobs aloud. 
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The awakening of the poor King in the tent, and the 
beautiful close of his intensely pathetic appeal 

" Do not laugh at me, 
For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To he my child Cordelia." 

was more moving even than the death of the King. 

Surely never yet was a Cordelia more sweet, more 
touching in its honest sincerity of thought and purpose, 
more beautiful in its inborn tact and feeling than that of 
Miss Ellen Terry. — The Daily News. 



It will be strange if the most careful student of the 
text does not find fresh significance, new light, in many 
lines as Mr. Irving speaks them. The pitif ulness of the 
father's agony is driven home to spectators to the full. 

For Miss Ellen Terry's Cordelia — notably in the fourth 
act, which sees the reunion of father and daughter — there 
can be nothing but the most enthusiastic praise, a matter 
which comes necessarily into these preliminary remarks in 
view of the deep impression created by actor and actress 
in a scene in which both were at their very best. 

This scene will linger long in the memory ; with many 
who saw the work last night, and who are to see it, the 
first thing they will recall when mention of " King Lear " 
at the Lyceum is made, or recollection awakened, will be 
the weary old King, lying asleep on his bed in the tent in 
the French camp, watched over by Cordelia, in warmth 
and comfort, tended with reverence, love, and devotion, 
after enduring all the bitterness of the storm. It is diffi- 
cult to convey in words the impression created here. Miss 
Terry's sympathetic art has never been more manifest, and 
how deeply she herself felt the situation her tear-stained 
cheeks unmistakably proved. It is, indeed, impossible to 
hear without emotion Cordelia's gentle loving tones, and 
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to see her yearning look as she gazes on her father and 

exclaims — 

" Was this a face 
To be oppos'd against the warring winds ? 

. . . Mine enemy's dog, 
Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against my fire. " 

Mr. Irving is here, as already said, at his very best ; he 
too, lives in the part, and the episode ends most fittingly 
with Cordelia supporting and protecting the feeble old 
man, who clings so lovingly to her as she guides his tot- 
tering footsteps* It is difficult to believe that the scene 
has ever been more sympathetically realized than it was / 

last night. The last act opens, still following the familiar 
division of the book, with the " Camp of the British 
Forces, near Dover," a valley covered with ferns and 
bracken, at the foot of a hill which rises beyond, covered 
with tents and pennons ; and here the rivalry of the sisters 
for their faithless lover Edmund is briefly touched upon. 
To this follows a spot on the seashore, from which a cliff 
springs abruptly, and the tragedy culminates. Cordelia 
has been killed, the father enters with her dead body in 
his arms, and once more Mr. Irving reaches the hearts of 
his hearers with Lear's despairing cry, " Cordelia, Cordelia ! 
Stay a little ! " He parts the iiair from her face, and 
caresses it with infinite tenderness, till insensibility steals 
over his own features, and he passes away, while the 
soldiers lower the points of their spears and bend their 
heads. — The Standard. 



The fact should be noted that, since Mr. Henry Irving 
became the manager of the Lyceum Theatre, that house 
has stood alone without any possible rival at the head of 
the English dramatic world. Against this absolute supre- 
macy there has, indeed, been no suggestion of cavil, and 
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it must be cordially admitted that Mr. Irving has striven 
worthily to do the amplest justice to the position which 
has been assigned to him, alike by the critics, the members 
of his own profession, and the voice of the general public. 
The Lyceum, it is felt furthermore, would be incomplete 
were the first of English actresses, Miss Ellen Terry, to be 
absent from its boards. " King Lear " continues to occupy 
the stage, and the impression that the tragedy makes 
nightly on the audience will be reflected in the dramatic 
annals of the period. Mr. Irving is, indeed, making thea- 
trical history. Since the first night, notwithstanding the 
scrupulously careful preparation which the work had evi- 
dently undergone, the performance has increased in strength 
and effect. It was universally admitted when "King 
Lear " was produced that nothing more pathetic than the 
reunion of Lear and Cordelia had been seen by the pre- 
sent generation of playgoers, and this scene will remain 
indelibly fixed in the memory of those who witness it; 
but there seems more unity of design throughout than was 
originally to be traced — though it should be admitted that 
this may be in some degree due to a keener apprehension 
on the part of the spectators as well as to increased power 
and more certainty of touch on the part of the principal 
players. The Lyceum is, of course, a theatre which no 
lover of the drama fails to visit, but there is this essential 
incentive in the case of " Lear," that it has not been seen 
on the London stage for a very long time past, and is not 
likely to be essayed by any other manager for some time 
to come. — The Standard. 



No greater success has attended the revival of any 
Shakespearian play produced under Mr. Irving' s manage- 
ment than that of •' King Lear " last night. The triumph 
was the more remarkable from the circumstance that this 
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work is not so well known as some other of the superb 
tragedies from the same source, besides being more limited 
in its scope for pictorial effect. 

Mr. Irving as Lear very early in the play warrants 
G-oneril's observation, "You see how full of changes his age 
is." The monarch's restlessness, nervous clutching at his 
robe, and occasionally vacant look, betray the approach of 
insanity in the most marked manner. He is physically less 
strong than he thinks, and is only temporarily sustained 
by passion that is the result of disappointment and imagi- 
nary slight. His pride, like his paternal feelings, is 
wounded, and he is altogether unable to control his anger. 
Mr. Irving keeps Lear's rage in this scene throughout at a 
white heat, and there is no suspicion of speedy cooling when 
he hastily retires from the hall followed by the court. Yet 
even when Lear's wrath is at its highest there is no loss of 
dignity. He is here, as later on, "every inch a king." 
Lear, as drawn by Mr. Irving, was apparently jovial in his 
youth, for, on returning from the hunt, though somewhat 
exhausted, he is ready to joke with the disguised Kent, 
and to listen with patience to the cynical witticisms of the 
Fool. The curse scene is wholly free from effort, seeming 
the natural consequence of Lear's indignation at the treat- 
ment he has received from G-oneril and Began. There is 
no approach to vehemence, either of delivery or of action, 
though every nerve seems quivering. Each word is 
weighed, and the levelness of the intensity is terrible be- 
cause of its implied deliberation. Well might Goneril, 
hitherto apparently able to endure the most poignant 
reproaches, shrink from the old man kneeling in the 
centre of the throng, and after a harrowing shriek 
hide her face on her husband's shoulder. The applause 
after this scene was so loud and prolonged that Mr. Irving 
had again and again to appear upon the stage. The sub- 
sequent scene with Eegan was rendered with a masterly 
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combination of regal power and of feeling. Although half - 
impressed by Began's defence of her sister, he began to 
doubt the justice of his own conduct ; then came a sudden 
revulsion — most forcibly depicted — as the King perceived 
that Regan was, if possible, more heartless than Goneril. 
Once more the curtain descended amid enthusiastic out- 
bursts of approval at what was really a magnificent ren- 
dering of a most taxing scene. In the heath portion the 
decaying strength of the King was expressively mani- 
fested, but the grandest feature of Mr. living's per- 
formance came at the close of the fourth act, when the 
King recognized Cordelia. The whole of this scene was 
played with marvellous intensity and feeling. Lear, once 
more attired in royal garments, was seen reposing on a 
couch in the French tent. Cordelia, in clinging drapery of 
white, over which fell a gorgeous robe broidered with gold 
to the ground, appeared before him as " a spirit." As the 
sense of the aged monarch slowly returned every line and 
action of the play was followed with the most earnest 
attention. The art that conceals art was strikingly appa- 
rent in the rendering which both Mr. Irving and Miss 
Terry gave to this difficult and most pathetic scene. Lear's 
confession that he was a " foolish, fond old man, fourscore 
and upwards," gave the true ring to a performance which 
from first to last wrung the hearts of his audience by its 
pictures of human misery. The exit of Lear, tenderly em- 
bracing the loved Cordelia, drew tears from many eyes; 
and, as the curtain fell, shouts of " Bravo " came from all 
parts of the house. In the last act the pomp and panoply 
of war were mingled with the unmasking of Edmund's 
treachery, and the swift removal of the leading characters. 
Mr. Irving bore Miss Terry in his arms in the final scene, 
and died slowly. He toyed with the rope around Cor- 
delia's neck, bent gently over to take a farewell kiss, and, 
heaving a heavy sigh, sank to rest in the arms of Albany. 
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So impressed were the audience by this death scene that 
efforts were made to hush the applause until the curtain 
finally descended, half an hour before midnight. — The 
Daily Chronicle, 



Repetition of this embodiment has served to accen- 
tuate its many excellences, and confirmed the opinion de- 
clared at the outset that it is entitled to be classed among 
the actor-manager's most finished and impressive imperso- 
nations. Lear's passion begins in the opening scene of 
the play, and is maintained with but brief pause until the 
close of the third act. The sweetness and winning grace 
of Miss Ellen Terry as Cordelia deeply move the audience, 
particularly in the scene in the fourth act, when the King 
— now spent with grief and infirmity — finds a refuge in 
the French camp. — The Daily Chronicle. 



A production or a revival at the Lyceum is now re- 
garded as an event of supreme importance in the theatrical 
world. The reason for this distinction is not far to seek, for 
the theatre since Mr. Irving became its guiding spirit and 
responsible manager has taken a much higher position than 
it ever held before. Over and above his and Miss Ellen 
Terry's personal popularity, other circumstances have con- 
tributed to raise the Lyceum to the position of the first 
theatre in London. The public have learned to know, 
beyond all possibility of doubt, that no expense, no re- 
search, and no minute attention to detail is begrudged by 
the actor-manager to render his productions perfect. His 
revival of "King Lear " is complete at all picturesque points, 
and a succession of imposing and beautiful scenes, equal in 
their way to any that have been seen on these boards, form 
the setting of the play. " King Lear " is a Shakespearian 
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tragedy that has never borne repetition so successfully as 
many others. It would be sacrilegious to call " Lear " a 
dull play, but it is an abnormally gloomy one, and has 
never brought so much grist to the managerial mill as many 
others of Shakespeare's. At the Lyceum it is, doubtless, 
in for the longest and most prosperous run it has ever had. 

The central figure is, of course, Lear himself. Cordelia, 
in whom the sympathetic female interest alone centres, is, 
at the best, but a slight part, but no actress could possibly 
be found to make more of it than Miss Ellen Terry. Ail 
that could be done with it she did, and that without the 
least appearance of effort. Her performance of the gentle 
Cordelia was delightful in its artlessness and simplicity. 

That Mr. Irving' s Lear would be a finished and thought- 
ful performance goes without saying. It is elaborated to 
the utmost, and is essentially human. Mr. Irving pre- 
sents an eminently pathetic embodiment of the "foolish, 
fond old man," driven out of his wits by the base in- 
gratitude and insults of his own children to whom he 
has surrendered all his kingly prerogatives in the hope 
and trust that he will be rewarded by their love and 
devotion. The passionate nature of Lear is shown with 
rare power when Goneril's insolence comes upon him as a 
surprise too great to be tamely borne. It culminates in 
the famous curse which contains some of the most powerful 
lines Shakespeare ever wrote. The first indication of the 
King's astonishment at her heartlessness was vividly pre- 
sented, and came as the strongest contrast to his tenderness 
towards Cordelia before he mistakes her meekness for the 
ingratitude her sisters show without the slightest reserve. 
As the play proceeds the mental anguish of Lear is more 
poignantly expressed. His rage against Eegan in the 
second act is combined with the expression of heartfelt 
grief; and in the third the decline of the old King's 
mental faculties is illustrated by numberless artistic 
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touches. All this is intensified in the impressive storm 
scene of the third act, and Lear's recognition of Cordelia 
later on is most affecting. Mr. Irving, as the helpless, 
sorrow-stricken man, is here at his best, although the 
death scene is powerful as such a climax can well be. 
Taken in its entirety, his Lear is an eminently pathetic and 
affecting performance. 

That his performance made a very deep and strong im- 
pression upon last night's audience was perfectly clear, and 
the heartily-expressed congratulations that awaited him at 
the end of the play were manifestly sincere. — Morning 
Advertiser. 



Mb. Irving' s memorable revival of " King Lear " has 
already gone over fifty performances. 

Mr. Irving' s impersonation of Lear has gained much by 
repetition. No actor, even of his capability, can be at his 
best on a first night. A student, as he is, elaborates as he 
goes on. His work is never done, and the part he may 
elect to play is, as time progresses, enriched by many a 
touch of art that makes it the more impressive. From 
the first he accentuated the pathos of the character of the 
old King so cruelly used by the two daughters who, instead 
of cherishing him in his old age, turn against him in the 
most unnatural manner. His performance is pathetic in 
the highest degree. As a detail, the increasing weakness 
of Lear is indicated with rare truth. It is never lost sight 
of, and is the key-note of a performance that will be 
remembered by the present generation of playgoers. 
Nothing could be more affecting than his recognition of 
Cordelia in the fourth act, when the madness of the King 
has partially disappeared. Mr. Irving sets the seal upon 
a thoroughly emotional performance in the death scene. 
Lear, in his interpretation, is a man who commands the 

c 
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deep sympathy of those who sympathize with distress of 
mind and bodily infirmity. The petulance of the King, in 
the earlier scenes of the tragedy, is faithfully described, 
but the triumph of the actor comes with the delineation of 
the misery that comes upon the " foolish, fond old man " 
later on. His acting of the mad scenes is masterly, and, 
in all respects, his Lear is a performance that does honour 
to the English stage. Miss Ellen Terry's charming and 
sympathetic Cordelia is a prominent feature of this revival. 
Shakespeare, as a dramatist, understood the value of con- 
trast, and nothing could be more dissimilar than the 
gentle nature of Lear's youngest daughter and that of her 
sister G-oneril. The personal charm, which never deserts 
her, is an important element in Miss Terry's exquisite 
performance, but beyond this she shows in her acting a 
perfect comprehension of the character. Cordelia's tender- 
ness, her meekness, her long suffering under contumely 
and neglect, and her devotion to her father are expressed 
most truthfully, and the whole performance testifies 
strongly to the skill of the actress. — The Morning Advertiser. 



It seemed certain that sooner or later Mr. Henry 
Irving would produce " King Lear." For the part of the 
old mad King is an ordeal through which any actor who 
successfully passes is indisputably stamped as great for all 
time. 

The most impressive scenes were those of the third act, 
when madness was fully on the King, and out in the 
howling storm he holds strange sad revels on the cruel 
heath with his Fool and with Poor Tom the pretended 
madman. The scene was a marvel of stage work, with its 
startling thunder and lightning and incessant rain, and 
the figures of the strange trio, shadowy almost as ghosts, 
in the darkness made a terrible picture. And the end of 
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the act, when the Fool and Poor Tom carry out the sleep- 
ing monarch, collapsed with cold and rain, was so perfectly 
arranged and presented that many of the audience wished 
that, like poor Gloster, they had no eyes to weep with. 

The scene within the tent, where the old King lies asleep 
and Cordelia is awaiting his awakening, will, we believe, 
prove the main feature of the performance. There, on a 
-couch, in gorgeous raiment, lies the distraught greybeard, 
his head guarded from cold by a screen of cloaks arranged 
on spears, and Cordelia is watching, all pure white, with 
dead-gold hair held down by a low-lying snood. Here 
Miss Ellen Terry was delightful beyond expression of 
praise ; tender, sorrowing love, embittered and intensified 
by the feeling that it was her overweening modesty 
that had caused his cares, were personified in her and 
her exquisitely graceful movements and gestures. Mr. 
Irving, too, was at his best; the pathos of the scene 
held him and the audience too, and the house that had 
listened with bated breath burst into tumultuous applause 
when the curtain fell on the recognition of father and 
daughter. Though it is hard to rightly appraise it at once, 
his performance may be called great in all the pathetic 
-elements ; it is a piece of work of which he may well be 
proud. Miss Ellen Terry's acting can be called perfect, 
and so no more may be said. The audience received the 
play with enthusiasm. — The Daily Graphic. 



Mb. Irving' s performance is already noised abroad, to 
the uttermost ends of the world. Never in our times has 
there been such a display of mad passion, of strife by the 
man against the overturning of his mind, as in his per- 
formance. 

Miss Ellen Terry looked so sweet and good, so schon, so 
rein und hold, as Heine says, in the flowing dress of grey 
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olive green crepe de chine, with copper gold hair flowing 
down her back, lightly gathered with a low-lying snood, 
and her rich soft voice gave such a tender tone to the 
harsh words that anv but the old man could have seen the 
love through it. She seems to pass through the horrible 
mist of passion and hate like a ray of sunshine, and it is 
the complaint that her appearances are so few and brief. 
No one ever excelled her in grace and earnest, sweet 
passion. — The Daily Graphic. 



How is one to criticise such a piece of acting as Mr. 
Irving's Lear ? Admittedly the most arduous part in the 
whole dramatic repertoire, it has frightened away all others 
of this generation. Presenting in turn every phase of 
frenzy, it called forth the marvellous powers of tragic 
intensity which are so essentially Mr. Irving' s own; and 
no better testimony to the triumph of the impersonation 
could be wanted than the breathless hush which filled the 
huge theatre from the rising up of the curtain until the 
going down of the same. 

The reception accorded Miss Ellen Terry as the gentle 
Cordelia defies description. — The Morning Leader. 



When the curtain fell on " King Lear " last night, the 
volume of applause which broke forth was as loud and 
prolonged as has ever been heard within the walls of the 
Lyceum. 

Cordelia is not a great part or an exacting part, but it 
is one which no actress can ever have played with more 
sweetness or tenderness than Miss Ellen Terry. In the 
moving death- scene Irving and Miss Ellen Terry achieve 
one of their highest triumphs. — The Morning. 
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Not since 30th December, 1878 — that memorable 
night when Mr. Irving inaugurated his management with a 
performance of " Hamlet," and may be said to have firmly 
placed his foot on the topmost rung of the dramatic ladder 
— has the great actor achieved such a brilliant triumph. 
** King Lear " is seldom acted nowadays, and Mr. Irving 
has won the special gratitude of all English playgoers by 
presenting it at his theatre. No production has been 
looked forward to with keener interest, and no production 
has ever met with such hearty manifestations of delight 
and approval. 

Mr. Irving's assumption of Lear in no degree dis- 
appointed the high expectations formed. His acting was 
a revelation even to his warmest admirers. 

The crowning point of the whole performance was the 
scene in which the demented old King recognizes his 
beloved daughter, Cordelia. The scene is laid in a tent in 
the French camp. He lies stretched out on a soft couch in 
a deep sleep. His shabby clothing in which he has been 
so long allowed to roam about the country has been taken 
off, and he is clad in royal robes again. The gentle, noble- 
hearted Cordelia watches by his side, and when he wakes 
breathes words of love and devotion into his ear. The 
long, tender embrace that follows the recognition will 
never be forgotten by those who have witnessed it. There 
was scarcely a dry eye in the whole house. — The Financial 
Times, 



A representation surpassing all precedent. Cordelia 
is, of coursej exquisitely rendered by Miss Terry. Such are 
the womanliness and caressing charm of her method, that 
the action was again and again lightened and stirred by a 
character whose features are rarely visible. Especially 
excellent was the manner in which the frail and all but 
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moribund frame of Lear was imbued with new strength 
in the closing scenes, and the flickering out of the lamp 
and the exhibition of death by heart-break had inde- 
scribable solemnity, Mr. Irving was summoned at the 
close of every act, and in the stronger scenes three or four 
calls were awarded. The reception was enthusiastic, and 
the performance will be seen by all London. — The Globe. 



The end was beautiful. The feeble old man whose 
mind had been o'erthrown rather by indignation than grief 
— and was partially restored by happiness and completely 
by chaste sorrow, became to the last degree pathetic when 
with cold lips he tried to force the warmth of life into 
those of his dear, dead daughter. As he grew weaker and 
weaker, saner, too, and saner — his efforts to free his heart 
in speech, to bring her back from the death to which his 
wicked anger had forced her, acquired a strange and noble 
pathos. 

Miss Ellen Terry as Cordelia follows many of note ; but 
none of them can have surpassed her in charm. Indeed, 
even she has never been more exquisite in her art. How 
any one could have been more touching, more tender, sweet 
and pure we cannot tell. — Pall Mall Gazette. 



Druidic, the sacerdotal, is the dominant note. Pic- 
turesque and poetic in himself, in all whom he commands, 
and all that he has arranged, Mr. Irving looked always 
like a man inspired. 

Miss Terry — gracious, charming, womanly, and douce 
beyond the power of any other English actress — is incom- 
parably happy as Cordelia. It is one of her born parts — 
alas, that there is so little of it ! — The Echo. 
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In a mysteriously-impressive scene, darkened to the 
point of obscurity, and made more weird by the fog that 
pervaded the house and intensified the effect of lightning 
flashes of blinding light, Lear entered upon that stage of his 
mental development that leads to madness, and Mr. Irving 
held the audience in the hollow of his hand. Most telling 
was his despairing and defiant railing in unison with the 
thunders of the tempest, and most fascinating his fore- 
shadowing of insanity in the greedy curiosity with which 
he studied the moods of the disguised Edgar. In the third 
scene of this act he was at his best, yielding in quiet 
weariness to the collapse of intellect, and passing smoothly 
over the border-line that divides distraction from derange- 
ment, as he crouched by a rude bed and played idly with 
its furnishing straw. Very admirable was the art of his 
mad scene in the beginning of the fourth act, and very 
tender and pitiful his performance in the scene where he 
wakes to consciousness and recognition of Cordelia. Ex- 
cellent, too, was his treatment of the part in the moment 
of final despair when he is prisoner with Cordelia in the 
hands of Edmund. 

Miss Terry's Cordelia was exquisitely tender. 

Although splendour of pageant and procession was 
necessarily absent, the mounting of the play was singularly 
beaut'ful. The period selected by Mr. Irving for the play 
is apparently that following close on the departure of the 
Romans from Britain, and the architecture of interiors 
and exteriors is consequently Roman, whilst the arms and 
costumes bear traces of the same influence, though the 
prevailing suggestion is rather that of bearded and long- 
locked Norsemen. But it matters little what the authority 
for period and costumes may be ; Mr. Irving has secured a 
stage setting for his great study with which no one can fail 
to be delighted. With a background of beautiful land- 
scapes and castles imposing in their rude magnificence, and 
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with stage companionship of splendid fair-haired Vikings 
and graceful ladies clad in the flowing robes of Borne, this 
new Lear is more than amply equipped in material trap- 
pings of sovereignty. — The Evening News. 



"King Lear" is certainly one of Mr. Irving' s 
greatest artistic triumphs. 

When Mr. Irving appeared, in the royal robes of white 
and gold, " every inch a king," and fourscore years old, 
" not an hour more nor less," with his white hair and beard 
streaming over his head and face, there stood before us 
King Lear himself ; and from the artistic side the produc- 
tion was there and then stamped as a triumph. — St. James 9 8 
Gazette. 



The " King Lear " of Mr. Irving has been haunting 
me to-day. The figure of the broken-hearted king, with 
long grey hair and beard, gives the suggestion of sublime 
pathos. Whether cursing Goneril on his knees, wandering 
on the heath with the fool and Poor Tom, twisting bits 
of straw in witless misery, or kissing the salt tears of 
Cordelia, there is the same pathetic sentiment. 

On looking back at the series of pictures, with Lear — 
sinking in sorrow to madness — as the central figure, one 
feels how the actor has given a new insight into Shake- 
speare's mind. The predominant note is ingratitude. It 
is a father's agony, rather than a king's humiliation which 
we see. The sense of lost authority is sunk in the sense of 
the unkindness of his daughters. This feeling is empha- 
sized in the heath scene. The misery of Poor Tom he 
attributes to unkind daughters. Nothing else, he thinks, 
could have " brought him to this pass " of poverty. There 
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is a tempest of passion from beginning to end of the play. 
The pathos never flags. — The Aberdeen Free Press. 



Mr. Irving's superb realization of Lear, with all 
the force of his genius and art, and the perfection of the 
costumes and scenes, has convinced even the sceptical of 
the real grandeur of nearly every scene, and has secured 
the longest run on record of the unrivalled play. — From 
" The Shakespeare Year 1892-3," in the " Birmingham 
Daily Post" 



In the final death scene, so many of which have been 
given by Mr. Irving, the Lyceum actor has seldom been 
seen to greater advantage, and the impression left upon 
the spectator was one of almost suffocating pain. 

The Cordelia of Miss Ellen Terry was a performance 
charming in its sweetness and simplicity. — The Bradford 
Observer. 



Mr. Irving' s "Lear" is unquestionably one of his 
greatest impersonations. 

* There was something thoroughly spontaneous and 
genuine in the enthusiastic applause with which the 
audience responded to the efforts of the great actor, and in 
no work has that greatness appeared with more effect than 
in his treatment of the difficult character of Lear. 

The two last acts are the best, for in the fourth we have 
Mr. Irving and Miss Terry at their very best. Anything 
more affecting than the scene in the tent of the French 
army, where Lear lies in exhausted slumber after his 
dreadful experiences on the storm -swept heath, arrayed 
once more in royal robes, and under the loving care of 
Cordelia, whose every gesture and motion seem instinct 
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with the deepest filial love, it would be impossible to con- 
ceive. The dignity, grace, and tenderness of Miss Terry's 
acting in this scene would be alone sufficient to stamp the 
production as a great success, though its many other 
excellences rendered that success assured. — The Dublin 
Telegraph. 



The note of his performance was intensity and power, 
— The Dundee Advertiser. 



Mb. Ibving's impersonation is a masterpiece, and from 
the first entrance of the aged monarch — a most effective 
entrance too, the long procession filing into the hall of 
the palace down a slope, the King coming last of all, his 
long white locks, flowing beard, and ample yellow robe 
forming a picture of venerable majesty — to the closing 
scene of all, where the doting old man bewails his 
daughter's untimely fate himself so near his end, the 
actor's every word and every, movement were followed 
with breathless interest by the crowded audience. It 
would be idle to say that Mr. Irving succeeded more in 
one part than another, for his performance was an entire 
conception not to be divided into parts. Some, perhaps, 
will be more impressed by the majestic wrath of the old 
King as he drives Cordelia from his court, or as he curses 
Goneril, while others will be most moved in the scenes 
where Lear is mad ; but one cannot but feel the thorough 
consistency of the whole performance, and recognize the 
marvellous amount of thoughtful study that Mr. Irving 
has given to this production, which must certainly be 
reckoned amongst his greatest triumphs. 

No more charming Cordelia could be found than Miss 
Ellen Terry, and one feels inclined to quarrel with Shake- 
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speare for banishing Cordelia from the stage for so long. In 
the scene where she is reconciled to her father, the actress 
played with exquisite tenderness and pathos. — The Fife- 
shire Journal. 



Viewed in that aspect his impersonation is un- 
doubtedly a great one, striking in its originality and 
masterly" in the complete*** *im1 finish with whkfc the 
whole conception is worked out. The tragedy of " Lear *' 

could never hare been presented with more effecting power 
than in its latest rerxraL 

In like famous scene with Gnoneril. where be utters that 
terrible curse upon the ungrateful daughter, Mr. Irving 
readied a high point -of tragic power, and the audience 
rewarded lis magnificent delivery of the lines with a per- 
fect ovation. 

Miss Terrr as Cordelia has extremely little to do. Need- 
less to say that she endows the part with even new graces by 
her exquisite art. In the bed scene in the fourth act Mass 
Terry, though she had but a few sentences to utter, con- 
veyed a more touching idea of the filial beauty of Cordelia's 
nature than any words could express. — The Freemavs 
J&wrnal (Dublin). 



The culminating dramatic incident of the curse was 
magnificently carried through, and at its close the house 
positively rang with cheers. Every sentence of the dread- 
ful malediction stood out clear, pointed, and terrible, and 
if other actors have struck their audiences with terror bv 
sendiug it forth with the violence and heat of a lightning 
stroke, he awed the house with his more restrained, but 
none the less sustained, dramatic enunciation. 

There have been few finer things witnessed on the 
Lyceum stage than the pitiful scene between the tottering 
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old man, distraught at the inhuman exactions heaped upon 
him, and the two daughters, who find mutual encourage- 
ment in each other's presence, and the deep purpose which 
they are both unable to conceal. 

It is of surpassing dramatic skill, and must be reckoned 
amongst the triumphs of Mr. Irving's distinguished his- 
trionic career. — The Glasgow Evening Citizen. 



The curse scene at the close of the first act was one 
of the most powerful and effective parts of the tragedy. 
It struck the key-note, so to speak, of the whole histrionic 
composition, and the recall before the curtain was spon- 
taneous, universal, and enthusiastic. 

From first to last everything went off with unbroken 
success, and so smoothly did the performance run that the 
piece might have been nightly played for half a year. It 
was put upon the stage with a skill and a beauty beyond 
praise. Mr. Irving was greatly cheered, as he richly 
•deserved. Miss Terry, as Cordelia, shared the honours of 
the evening with him. — The Liverpool Courier. 



The " Lear" of the Lyceum is quite new and very fine. 
At the first entrance of Mr. Irving an old playgoer knows 
that he has never seen this Lear before. The root idea of 
it — or at least the essential idea — is to be found in certain 
literary criticisms of the play ; but it has not in our time 
been adopted by any actor. To adopt it requires great 
courage, imposes great labour, stimulates to much subtlety. 
Apart altogether from the new conception, Mr. Irving's 
filling oat of the details, especially of the old King's mad- 
ness, is more elaborate, more inventive than any of his 
predecessors'. A great actor thinks out his part very care- 
fully — at all events most great actors do — but the central 
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conception is probably derived in most cases from instinct. 
Writers of note, however, as I have said above, have deve- 
loped an idea upon which Mr. Irving's Lear might have 
been founded. It is that Lear was somewhat touched in the 
brain before he divided his kingdom between his daughters. 
Some of them — harder headed and with clearer cut notions 
than others — say outright that no man in his right senses 
would do what Lear did. This is too denned and positive. 
These are people of the kind who say that really " Othello " 
is verv absurd, because two words about the handkerchief 
would have cleared all up. Calmer and more balanced 
observers of life will rather conclude that it is not easy to 
say what a man in his right senses may not do. Still it is 
a rational suggestion, considering all that follows, that 
King Lear, if he had ever been a man of strong judgment 
— which does not follow from his wonderful sententious 
power of expression on things all and sundry— had begun 
to decay mentally at the opening of the play. 

Immediately after Lear retires into such private life as 
a King may enjoy, he behaves rather frivolously in the 
maintenance of an unruly mob of attendant knights. We 
are not obliged to suppose this a mere capricious complaint 
on the part of his daughters. The King's whole demeanour 
is a little light-headed. This mood, so suddenly setting in, 
favours the idea that ere abdicating his faculties had been 
so far weakened that motive had become fitful and judg- 
ment unsound. 

Any of the old actors, when they adopted this idea at all, 
took it in the Dean Swift sense — that King Lear " went 
first at the top." Physically they were hale, strong, rubicund 
old men, with good circulations and of cordial aspect ; not 
at all self-conscious, but just heartily and happily disposed 
to lay aside the cares of state and take their ease. The 
opening words of the King, however, are not of this sunny 
complexion. As he enters he orders G-loster to attend the 
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lords of France and Burgundy, and then says, *' Meantime 
we shall express our darker purpose" — namely, that of 
dividing the kingdom. These are scarcely the words of a 
cordial and life-enjoying monarch still in the prime of 
health. 

Look at the old man who says them (at the Lyceum), 
and you begin to understand and to be prepared. He is 
frail and somewhat unkempt. His frame totters and 
trembles. He uses his sword in an odd way as a walking 
stick. He has still plenty of energy, but it is energy fussily 
called into play by will. He tramps about, and gleams 
with unequal force from his eyes, and tries to declaim a 
little more emphatically than he can. He is, in fact, the 
senile tradition of a powerful busy statesman, the strong 
will within him making up for the largely vanished power ; 
every movement a partial victory over an increment of 
weakness. And the face has that on it, and the irritability 
has that in it, which tells (when you know the after story) 
of brain- softening. Years after, when the courtiers talk 
over the old time they will say, " Do you not remember 
how strange his manner became, how impetuous he was, 
how fretfully he persisted in the importance of his own 
particular wishes ? His mind must have been infirm, as 
his body was, then." 

Thus a new interest is given to the first scene — an interest 
of subtlety, an interest of psychological truth. For this is 
one of the ways, and the most frequent ways in which 
minds, and especially active hard- worked minds, deteriorate 
into masterlessness. There is another sort of mental de- 
rangement, lately much studied and formulated — called 
general paralysis, but usually having no appearance, and 
but few symptoms, of illness or decay — rather indeed sug- 
gesting buoyant health and sanguine spirits. Lear's mental 
decline is none of this kind. He is losing power and with 
it losing balance. It is not in the mere petulance of a 
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man of power unused to be thwarted that he throws off 

the — it must be confessed — somewhat provokingly righteous 

Cordelia. He is heady to the point of incipient disease. 

He is entete — we have no word for it. He makes no effort 

to see the better meaning of Cordelia's stiff words. Although 

he " loved her most," and had conceived the pretty idea of 

spending the remainder of his days with her in her new 

wifehood — 

" Thought to set my rest 
On her kind nursery," 

his suddenly raging wits are only equal to capping her 
neat sayings with savage turns. But the power of judging 
has already departed from Lear. He can no longer dis- 
criminate punishment. Epigram and banishment are all 
he has for his dearest. His court behold with terror the 
mild monarch's sudden tyranny. 

A most difficult act for the lady who plays the part. 
In quantity Cordelia is an insignificant role. She is only in 
the first act and in the fourth. But with her — singly ex- 
cepting Edgar of Gloster's care of his blind father — lies 
all the " charm " there is in the tragedy. And without a 
very perfect Cordelia this charm would be lost. The part 
must be weighed, not measured. It is invaluable pure 
virgin gold. 

Miss Terry, looking wonderfully girlish, and having in 
her expression, her air, her figure, her gestures, the very 
meaning of the part, is the Cordelia every thinking person 
has dreamt of. That is to say, not the mere pretty affec- 
tionate young daughter who has said what might be ex- 
pected of her ; but in the first act the pure, positive, high- 
souled, rather rigid-minded young woman whose beauty is 
the mould of a very lofty uncompromising mind. To 
convey this fully and convey it gently can be given to few. 
Miss Terry conveys it perfectly, and conveys it tenderly. 
She is a picture, in a gracefully draped garb of blue — or 
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green. Her action is beautiful. Her interpretation is 
Shakespearian. Everyone understands that this Cordelia 
loves her father better than anything else, except — moral 
integrity; and that her love, though overweening in its 
rather perverse manifestation, is beautiful, as everything 
appertaining to such a being must be. 

Mr. Irving' s curse is a wonderful struggle of a failing 
personality to be malefic. The mind still answers the will. 
The fantastic horrors of the imprecation rankle in one's 
heart rather than ring in one's ear. The curse is horrible 
— a strange combination of wild Elizabethan invention of 
ghastly fancies and the infallible chastening of Shake- 
speare's nobleness. It reveals the power of the mind that 
is being overthrown. But the process of overtaxed nature 
is seen in the racking of the frame — the accumulating 
prostration. 

Mental degeneration is gradual, varied by outbursts of 
lingering or even intensified power. Such is the story of 
Lear, and a fine merit of Mr. Irving's performance is his 
graduation of the King's lunacy. There is a good early 
touch in the first act, when nothing more important is in 
hand than the dialogue with the Fool and Kent and the 
others, where Lear comes in from hunting. Note the 
pursing out of the lips where the already partly absent 
mind is intent. The curse, when the old man is stung 
into cursing a few minutes later, is all the more thrilling 
after this mark of feebleness. Once again, as was said 
years ago — it is in other passages than the one being im- 
mediately acted that you must look for the building up of 
Irving's characters. 

Up to the storm scene we are led by Act II., in which 
the Lear shows constant and infinite nicety of intellectual 
treatment. It ends with the wild wail — after a tremendous 
struggle to avoid weeping — " Oh, fool, I shall go mad." 

In the storm scene the downward progress of the poor 
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King's mind is seen to have been rapid. The reason has 
become vagrant, but always happens on rare thoughts, as 
Shakespeare's vagrant minds invariably do. Every one of 
these is given with a value, so to speak, that makes it a 
text for philosophy. The episode with the Fool is particu- 
larly touching. So is the meditation on the elements and 
on filial ingratitude. Very pregnant is the delivery of the 
passage in which Lear reproaches himself for not con- 
sidering enough in the past the miseries of the houseless. 
Each reference to the heartlessness of daughters as the 
sole sufficient ground of extreme misery is given with keen 
significance, though (purposely no doubt) without point- 
making; and the " That way madness lies," with a sudden 
wayward rush forward as of a man in dream-horror fleeing 
from an inevitable fate almost stops the breath. Another 
fine passage — a sardonic one this — is where, in contempla- 
ting Poor Tom, Shakespeare anticipated the clothes philo- 
sophy of " Sartor Kesartus." This is given with fascinating 
contemplation. And the sudden mad end of it when the 
old King prepares to strip makes one shiver. Afterwards, 
in the cottage just before he sinks to sleep, these words are 
most thrillingly delivered : " Let them anatomize Regan ; 
see what breeds about her heart. Is there anv cause in 
nature that makes these hard hearts ? " As the act drop 
falls the poor distraught monarch — it makes a sad tableau 
— is seen borne by Kent and the Fool. 

In the fourth act a further stage is reached — body 
weaker, mind more volatile in its delusions. Even now 
there are flashes of remembrance which are cues for reflec- 
tions only too full of meaning. The speech on adultery is 
one of these, ending with the " Ounce of civet, good apothe- 
cary, to sweeten my imagination," and the " Let me wipe 
it first " — his hand — " It smells of mortality." The power 
of expression of speech and aspect is here at its highest, 
and all quietly done, with no touch of the theatre. There 
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is infinite caustic in the delivery of the speech about the 
justice and the thief. I do not remember being so much 
struck before with the curious words : 

" Get thee glass eyes ; 

And like a scurvy politician seem 

To see the things thou dost not." 

The end of this scene is very wild. The mad proposal 
to shoe a troop of horse with felt is suddenly followed by 
the frantic fierceness of the " Kill, kill, kill." Mr. Irving 
never shrinks from the ungainly if reality is to be reached. 
Lear's " scuttle " from the stage after the words, 

" An you get it 
You shall get it by running." 

is such an exit — so scared, so eccentric, so simply lunatic 
— as probably no other actor would dare. 

Act IV. Scene 5 brings us to again the charming figure 
•of Cordelia. The benignity of this king's daughter fills 
the air with light and comfort. Each line she speaks is 
music to the heart, and Miss Terry speaks each line with 
an utterance half music, half tears. The King in sleep is 
placid — the sleep is real — the face is a really sleeping face. 
Very mystical is his waking among the spirits. The "When 
did you die ? " to Cordelia is poignant in the perfect truth 
and simplicity of the King's sweet hallucination. So are the 
words, " I should die with pity to see another thus." All 
the while Cordelia's fair face is fraught with infinite 
solicitude. Her lips weep ; her eyes suffuse in tears that 
all may see. Sweetly she implores the King's benediction. 
And then follows perhaps the most heart-searching speech 
of the play, for it suddenly, but with no violence — only by 
a sweet change of loving gaze — reveals the recognition of 
the daughter by her father, all but restored by her sweet 
graces to his reason. 

The embrace, the drooping exit, the loving tending of 
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Cordelia, and all is over except the sad death in the last 
act. 

Here with wisdom and spirit the management have 
briskened the play up into a real show of war on the 
Kentish coast. Edgar slays Edmund in knightly encounter ; 
the vicious Queens, rivals for the Bastard's love, are dis- 
posed of. The rescue of Lear and Cordelia is attempted, 
but too late. Lear bears her in strangled, the cord still 
round her neck. His grief is measureless but quiet ; not 
once is the key of deep plaintiveness departed from. All 
the dignity of simple fatherhood attends the scene and 
gives it majesty. None who saw it will ever read the words 
again and think of any other Lear. The asking for the 
glass — the feather — the description of her voice, so natu- 
rally given as Lear tries to catch his daughter's softest 
whisper — the boast of killing the man that hanged her — 
the dulled eyes as other things are told him — the half -awed, 
half-puzzled handling of the fatal rope — the lament for 
the poor fool's death — and then the lying gently back after 
the few final words — and without sign or struggle, the 
fainting peacefully into death. All was beautifully con- 
ceived, most perfectly done. The force of Shakespeare 
could no further go. The poetry, the spirit of the play 
was there sweetly, majestically incarnate. It was difficult 
to emerge from the incomparable fascination and to come 
back into what we call — the real world. What is real if 
Lear is not ? 

It only remains to be said that this play is a triumph of 
acting, in which accessories must be admitted to be subordi- 
nate. As such it will occupy a place near the highest on 
the roll of Mr. Irving' s achievements, and Miss Terry 
will receive homage no less for the great qualities of her 
Cordelia. — The Liverpool Daily Post 
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Another triumph has been won by Mr. Irving by his 
production of "King Lear" at the Lyceum Theatre. 
Though sombre to a remarkable degree, the play gives 
abundant opportunities to Mr. Irving to display his 
wonderful histrionic ability. His recognition of Cordelia 
was one of those superb strokes which thrill an audience 
with irresistible genius. The death scene has probably 
never been more finely played. Miss Ellen Terry's acting 
can only be described as perfect. The spirit of the tragedy 
is admirably preserved both in the representation and in 
the scenic background, which is simple, harmonious, and 
poetic. — The Liverpool Echo. 



Mr. Irving' s " Lear " is his greatest triumph. Since 
he first took the town by storm with his " Hamlet " he has 
done nothing comparable to "Lear." It is his greatest 
achievement. — The Liverpool Mercury. 



" Splendid in several sorts of ways," was the ample 
verdict bestowed upon the production of " King Lear " at 
the Lyceum last night. This verdict had the sanction of 
authority, for it was delivered by one of the few living 
authorities whose memory recalls former productions of 
what Mr. Irving truly called " this Titanic play." Of 
course, the interest is concentrated in Mr. Irving. In his 
triumphal march through the greater plays of Shakespeare, 
he has in this, the most difficult, apparently reached his 
highest triumph. 

You can come away from the theatre filled with Lear and 
nothing else. The crowd of accomplished actors, the un- 
exampled beauty and perfectness of the scenery and effects, 
pass from the memory; but the image of the gaunt, 
grizzled, grey old king is burnt in. This is the triumph of 
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true art. There were real tears on Miss Ellen Terry's 
cheeks last night as she played up to the great actor. 
There were tears on the cheeks of some people this morn- 
ing when the pathos of last night came back to them. In 
Mr. Irving's presentment, King Lear, decked with sadness 
and crowned with sorrow, is so full of points that one 
might sit down and write a bookf ul of critical comment. 
And the criticism would always agree that Mr. Irving is 
right. The part is full and sufficing as it has never been 
filled and satisfied before. The inane mumblings of the 
mad interval, the shambling gait of worn old age, the rest- 
less play of finger and feature, the sudden starts and 
rousings, the plunges into passion, as when on his knees he 
utters the curse, or where in a brilliant moment he lifts 
himself back into his manhood, " every inch a king ; " and 
his intensity of emotion when in the memorable tent scene 
of the fourth act he falls sobbing on Cordelia's neck, 
crowning in restful content, are some of the crowd of im- 
pressions that Mr. Irving's King Lear fixes on the memory. 
In the intensity of action and gesture never has Mr. Irving 
displayed so lavishly the opulence of his art. Let me in- 
stance the marvellous expressiveness of his plucking at his 
beard and toying with his hair. One can read the story in 
every nervous twining of his restless fingers. It is need- 
less to say that the house again and again recalled Mr. 
Irving, and that with him Miss Ellen Terry shared the 
glowing triumph. Cordelia is not a great part, but it 
affords scope for the exquisite pathos and sweet womanli- 
ness that are always part of Miss Ellen Terry's environ- 
ment on the stage. — The Newcastle Journal, 



Let it be recorded, first of all, that the Lear was a 
great popular success. Mr. Irving had a unanimous and 
enthusiastic call at the close of each act, and at the end 
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of one of them (the fourth) he shared three calls with Miss 
Terry. At the close of the performance both were called 
several times. 

Miss Terry figures only in three scenes, but in each she 
is delightful. She brings Cordelia before us in every 
phase of her tender womanhood. It is an eminently win- 
ning and engaging realization, and gratifies alike the eye 
and ear. — The Scotsman. 



The tragedy in Mr. Irving' s hands has already 
achieved a success it never before knew. To the thoughtful 
critic the further study of the actor's conception and 
rendering of the storm-tossed King must deepen the im- 
pression of its unmistakable genius. In minor points 
the performance has improved since the first night. — The 
Scotsman. 



Op the absolute success of the "King Lear" pro- 
duction there can be no difference of opinion. 

Every character was sustained with a perfection that 
was truly marvellous, and at the end of every act the 
audience showed their appreciation by loud and repeated 
outbursts of applause. So hearty and unanimous was the 
verdict pronounced, that even Mr. Irving himself had some 
difficulty in keeping his usually calm composure. 

In the third act, his reading of the King, whose mind 
was turned, is realism itself. His idle pulling and eating 
of the growing grasses, his childish manner and incoherent 
talk, all combine to sustain the most passionate interest of 
the audience. In the death scene, too, Mr. Irving is 
peculiarly truthful, and it will not be surprising if his 
reading of this, the most difficult portion of the entire 
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play, is not reckoned amongst the very finest of his efforts* 
— The Scottish Leader, 



The interest excited by everything that Mr. Irving does 
is a tribute to his genius. His production of the difficult 
and disjointed tragedy, " King Lear," is one of his greatest 
triumphs. His impersonation is nobly conceived, carefully 
studied, patiently wrought, and rendered with a fine 
combination of intellectual power with exceptional his- 
trionic ability. 

I do not believe that any predecessor in the part has 
ever enacted it with more consistency, or with more inten- 
sity of dramatic effect. Despite his eighty years, Lear is 
" every inch a king." The air of authority is as striking 
as the weariness that follows on its life-long exercise. 
The passion of offended majesty flashes out in anger at 
slight and ingratitude, though the emaciated features and 
physical decrepitude justify his longing to lay the sceptre 
down and lean in his last years on the affection of his 
children. When he realizes how " sharper than a serpent's 
tooth it is to have a thankless child," the revelation 
breaks him down ; impotent rage dissolves in tears, and 
inability to repress these evidences of weakness adds to 
the pathetic poignancy of his anguish. When cursing his 
unnatural daughters it is terrible to see the aged monarch 
whelmed in a torrent of overmastering wrath, failing to 
give vocal effect to a passion that chokes his voice and 
takes captive his very reason. The mad scenes are pain- 
fully drawn out, and the intellectual darkness that falls 
upon him is rendered more visible by the flashes of reason 
that accentuate his tragic decadence. His recognition of 
Cordelia's faithful affection softens and humanizes the 
closing scenes, and when at last he sinks into eloquent 
silence we feel a sense of sympathetic relief at the passing 
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of the vexed and perturbed spirit. The final words of Kent 
interpret the pervading emotion with solemn fitness : 

" Oh, let him pass! ' He hates him 

That would upon the rack of this tough world 

Stretch him out longer." 

— The Sheffield Independent. 



King Lear is a tremendous creation, and is a burden- 
some part to play. I am of opinion that Irving' s King Lear 
is the greatest rendering the part has had, but I also 
think one cannot grasp its beauties at a single sitting. — 
The Sheffield Telegraph. 



Last night " King Lear " reached its fiftieth representa- 
tion, and thus attained a higher record than it has ever 
before occupied in the history of the stage. Of all Shake- 
speare's works it has, perhaps, been the least popular on 
the stage, and it says much for Mr. Irving's genius that 
he has been able to do what no other actor has ever done — 
present the piece fifty consecutive times. The representa- 
tion has improved with time. Mr. Irving now plays the 
part of the aged King with more fire than at the first 
performance, and the lines are more effective in con- 
sequence. In its present form the performance leaves 
little room for criticism, and it will probably be regarded 
in the future as one of the greatest of the tragedian's 
achievements. — The Yorkshire Post. 



It was not only fitting, but even inevitable, that our 
greatest tragedian and comedian should, sooner or later, 
attack the most tragical, and possibly the most difficult, 
part that was ever written by Shakespeare. He has 
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chosen the right moment, the full ripeness of his power. 
King Lear is a part that makes immense demands both 
on the intellectual and the physical resources of the actor. 
It is certainly not too much to say that Mr. Irving has 
achieved a triumph. He has faced the difficulty, and has 
conquered it. 

The actor has conquered all doubt, not only by intellect 
but by force. There is no moment of weakness, no 
moment when the subtle study does not impress its full 
effect from every conceivable point of view. The part is 
thought and played. The actor's personality is completely 
lost in that of the deserted King ; he takes the spectator 
through every stage of the King's waning strength, not 
only with an intense pathos, but also with intense power. 

In the first act Mr. Irving gives a keynote to his whole 
conception of the character. The tremulousness leads the 
way to what is to follow; and Mr. Irving' s idea of the 
part seems to us undoubtedly the right one — namely, that 
Lear is throughout an old man who presently goes mad. 
Indeed, the gradual increase of madness is one of the 
most remarkable points in Mr. Irving' s great rendering of 
this great part. It comes by single spies, not in battalion, 
and you see it growing scene by scene, until, amid the 
admirably managed effect of the storm, there is no room 
left for doubt that the kingly mind — for it was kingly, in 
spite of the foolishness of dividing the kingdom — is com- 
pletely unhinged. In this scene Mr. Irving more than 
equals any past achievement of his on the stage ; the 
vastness of it is given without one hint of rant, and with 
an insight and command that compel surprise. Here, as 
all through, the actor never loses sight of the fact that 
Lear, "King as he was and is, is oppressed with age. Later 
on, Mr. Irving, when he comes to the celebrated phrase, 
'• Ay, every inch a king ! " deliberately avoids the conven- 
tional trick of a sudden return to momentary youth : he 
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gives it with the air of an uncrowned king wandering in 
his wits, to whom the very word " ting " suggests, but 
only for a moment, the memory and glory of a former 
kingdom. He says it as one in a dream, and all through 
this scene he plays as one in a dream, with a perfect 
mixture of passion and humour. Take, for instance, the 
speech to Gloster beginning with, " What, art mad ? " 

As to the next scene, there is naught to say, except that 
Mr. Irving gives unknown tears and fire to the words 
which we all know by heart, and that when he comes to 
" I think this lady to be my child Cordelia " he touches 
one's very heartstrings. 

The tragedy grows and grows, and the actor!s thought 
and execution grow with it. No art could surpass the 
pathos and the terror of Lear's last scene with Cordelia, 
nor could anything be better than the change from the 
melting mood to the remembrance of the day of the good 
biting falchion. In fine, Mr. Irving's King Lear is a 
thing of extraordinary conception and extraordinary per- 
formance, which may even yet be bettered by his untiring 
genius. 

For the rest, is there any need to say that the piece is 
perfectly staged ? But there may be need to say that it is 
admirably played in every part. 

Not a single character is falsely or inadequately shown, 
and to say this is to say very much. That Miss Terry's 
Cordelia would be a thing of beauty was a foregone con- 
clusion, and the conclusion is justified. — The Saturday 
Review. 



The impressions aroused on a first visit by the repre- 
sentation of " King Lear " at the Lyceum, and recorded at 
the time, are more than confirmed on repeating the ex- 
perience, and our former conviction of the sublety of Mr. 
Henry Irving's intellectual grasp of the character of Lear 
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is deepened and strengthened. The part has gained by- 
repetition in Mr. Irving' s hands both in the power of ex- 
pression and the power of restraint. The measure of relief 
to the more stormy scenes is now forthcoming in the actor's 
expression of the passion of Lear, from its first furious out- 
bursts to the tragic culmination in the anguish and deso- 
lation of madness. The conception, in its main lines, 
remains as it was originally, and we are as fully convinced 
as ever that Mr. Irving here shows an entirely sympathetic 
accord with the poet's conception. That " King Lear " is 
peculiarly a poet's play — the most tremendous achievement 
of Shakespeare as a poet, as one of the greatest poets has 
said — and that Mr. Irving's reading of the part is eminently 
poetical, are propositions which, we think, very few persons 
would contest. Mr. Irving's Lear is both more j>oetical 
and more natural. 

Certain scenes would be intolerable on the stage of to-day; 
and the magnificent vagueness of the story and the sub- 
limity of the drama suggest that the solid earth were in- 
sufficient to support the acted show, and the cloudy em- 
pyrean were its fit theatre. " King Lear " being of this 
spiritual quality of drama, with a poetic inspiration so 
largely elemental, it is remarkable that the play as rendered 
at the Lyceum should retain so much of its primitive 
spirit. This admirable result is largely due to the truly 
Shakespearian study of the leading character which Mr. 
Irving's Lear reveals. 

From the opening scenes Mr. Irving's Lear is consistently 
sympathetic with Shakespeare's play. King Lear is pre- 
sented as verging upon fourscore years, yet as a fiery spirit 
fully conscious of the disabilities of age in a primitive ruler. 
This reading of the part is perfectly justified by the whole 
tenor of the play. It needs no special reference to Lear's 
speech in the last act, nor any assumption that Shakespeare 
observed the unities in " King Lear." 
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It is the violation of his kingly rights by his daughters 
that upsets his reason. One of the finest features of Mr. 
Irving' s acting is the significance with which he illustrates 
the profundity of this injury. To be abated of his dignity 
in the matter of his knightly following was the root of his 
daughters' offence, the spur to the excruciating sense of 
their ingratitude that made him mad. But from the first, 
from the fatal act of abdicating the exercise of power, he 
was clearly a feeble, foolish, and despised old man. The 
taunts of Goneril and Regan emphasize the situation the 
moment they grasp power, in the third scene of Act II., 
and with wonderful effect does Mr. Irving suggest in Lear's 
alternating transports of fury and emotional reaction of 
weakness the horror of the revelation of his folly. Nor 
less impressive is the actor's display of incredulity as to 
the new, the unexpected enormity as shown in Regan. 
And very finely does Mr. Irving reveal the active source of 
his sudden distemperment as he turns from Regan once 
again to the spectacle of Kent in the stocks. It is with a 
terrible suggestiveness that Lear, transported from his 
momentary tenderness towards Regan, demands, with 
flashing eyes, " Who put my man in the stocks ? " There 
is in Mr. Irving' s tone and gesture the most passionate 
sense of this slight upon Lear's kingly dignity. It is not 
by one stroke, however, as the actor fails not to show by 
many a subtle touch, that Lear is desirous to take up the 
burden of the cursing of Goneril. All through the scene 
the way madness lies is laid bare, and we see the complex 
process by which reason is unseated. The transition from 
this to the act that follows, from the disillusion of faith in 
Regan to the terrible bitterness of Lear's speech, "Let 
them anatomize Regan," is one of the sternest tests of a 
tragedian's powers. The scenes of Lear's madness are 
rendered with entrancing effect by Mr. Irving. Especially 
striking is the actor in suggesting the pathos and fateful 
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irony of the scene at Dover between Gloucester and the 
flower-crowned King. None who has heard the delivery 
of the touching words, "I know thee well enough! thy 
name is Gloucester : thou must be patient," will forget the 
depth of anguish that there is in Mr. Irving's utterance of 
the last simple phrase, " Thou must be patient." 

The final scenes, where Lear and Cordelia are brought 
together, may be said to " play themselves," though it is 
the very paradox of acting that such scenes should make 
the fullest calls upon the actor's powers. The Cordelia of 
Miss Ellen Terry is an exceedingly beautiful and touching 
performance. Excellent as this charming actress is in 
pathetic situations, her acting in the tent-scene, when Lear 
recognizes his daughter, must be reckoned among her 
highest artistic triumphs. Here, indeed, Mr. Irving is 
altogether admirable, too, and the scene is a fit crown to 
the dramatic edifice. — Saturday Review (Second Notice). 



From the moment when the impressive, gnarled old 
man strides on the stage and begins his career of "unreflect- 
ing impetuosity," and dashes his heavy sceptre up and down 
the lines of the map, through all the paroxysms of rage, the 
almost inarticulate curses, the rare moments of unnatural 
self-control, to the gentle, cynical imbecile who jokes 
Gloster on his sightlessness, and the last dying touches of 
the hand upon Cordelia's hair, that is the character of Mr. 
Irving's Lear — " violent and weak." 

If this be Shakespeare's Lear too, Mr. Irving has left us 
little to desire. He looked the character to perfection, and 
behind the grey, lined face and tangled, grizzly locks of the 
"Kin g the familiar features of the great actor could not be 
discerned. And the thousand transitions of mind which 
pull the outraged man backwards and forwards till his re- 
curring passion and relapse finally tear his body to pieces 
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had evidently been studied by Mr. Irving with the most 
scrupulous delicacy, and were portrayed with a ceaseless 
faithfulness so great as almost to become a fault. Indeed, 
I misread Mr. Irving's conception und intention if this is 
not precisely what he has understood to be the prime 
interest of Lear, and therefore the proper ambition of his 
representative — the marvellous intellectual subtlety and its 
physical indications. And in proof of this I will prophesy 
that this rendering will change and develop, as constant 
acting of the character throws new light upon its delicacies 
and intricacies. Of course it would be impossible for Mr. 
Irving to play any character and not throw around it the 
great glamour which comes from complete knowledge of 
the technique of the stage, and so all this may be taken for 
granted. To compliment him upon moving as a fine and 
even fascinating figure in a series of striking and har- 
monious scenes would be to imply the fear that he might 
have failed to do so, and such fear is surely, at this late 
day, out of the question. His Lear will be wondered 
at as a very remarkably subtle and detailed analysis and 
minute portrayal of a character of colossal intellectual 
interest, and that interest, too, consisting chiefly of intel- 
lectual aberration. From some scenes a certain solemnity 
and pathos which lie in the printed words will be missed ; 
but these do not arise in Mr. Irving's conception of Lear, 
and en ravanche there was solemnity and pathos enough in 
other scenes to supply those elements of tragedy to half-a- 
dozen plays. In all the magnificent Shakespearian revivals 
of the Lyceum, no single scene has been more impressive 
than the awakening of Lear to recognize Cordelia in the 
French tent, and throughout her slight part Miss Terry 
was only not at her very best because her complete best 
includes a merry side, for which there was here no scope. 
— The Illustrated London News. 
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In the passages of pure pathos this Lear has probably 
never been excelled. The scenes with the Fool Mr. 
Irving plays with a simple sincerity which makes their 
poignant irony almost unbearable. It is in the recognition 
of Cordelia that the tragedian touches his highest point. 
Here Miss Terry's exquisite tenderness finds its counter- 
part in the intense emotion of the old King's struggle to 
rally his faculties, till suddenly through the gloom of 
insanity pierces the ray from the father's heart. It is a 
moment which leaves indelible on the mind a picture of 
terrible suffering and shattered pride redeemed and trans- 
figured by the noblest feeling. — The Illustrated London 
News. 



The very choice of " King Lear " involved a merit that 
deserved handsome acknowledgment; for, by common 
consent, there is no one of the plays more difficult to deal 
with. Had not Mr. Irving taken it in hand, it is more 
than probable that the present generation would never 
have enjoyed an opportunity of judging of the effect on 
the stage of the sublimest and most moving of all Shake* 
speare's tragedies. Mr. Irving has come triumphantly 
through his great ordeal. The tenderness which mingles 
even with the violence of his demonstrations of anger in 
the opening scene, and in the well-remembered passage 
wherein he slowly and reluctantly awakens to a sense of 
the change that has come over his wicked daughters, was 
full of pathetic suggestion ; and there was a fine artistic 
subtlety in the mode in which the gradations of insanity 
are indicated. The scene of the old King's re-awakening 
in the tent and recognition of Cordelia could scarcely 
have been more beautifully pathetic than it was at the 
Lyceum. 
Of the womanly tenderness and grace of Miss Ellen 
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Terry's Cordelia it would be difficult, indeed, to speak in 
terms too high. — Graphic. 



It will be reckoned amongst Mr. Irving's noblest 
achievements that he found exquisite expression for much 
of the poetry of " Lear." 

He has devised a background worthy of the poem, a 
frame which more often that not enhances its prevailing 
glow of poetic colouring. In a semi-barbaric court, with 
Vikings for courtiers, stalwart shaggy-bearded warriors in 
horned helmets and wild beast skins the king makes a 
lion-like and commanding figure. He is bent and tottering 
with age, his face and hands are wrinkled, his fourscore 
years are borne with obvious effort., but his eyes still flash 
fire, his gestures are imperious, he is every inch a king. In 
majestic bearing, as the centrepiece of an awe-inspiring 
tragedy, this Lear strikes one as a superb conception. And 
the scenes of his wanderings, his delirium, his recovery, and 
death, are on the same plane of imaginative power. Grim 
weather-worn castles, dreary wastes of barren heath, soft 
rolling downs dim in the silver light of the stars, lovely 
undulating vales, sunny slopes, thick with bracken and 
crowned with the ruins of Druidical temples, breezy heights 
by the sea- shore with massive cliffs descending sheer to the 
water's edge, these are among the scenes against which 
that figure stands out in solitary grandeur. Each mirrors 
tenderly the poet's mood, one or two seeming even to 
intensify it, unbosoming as no actor's art could do the very 
secret of his pathos. 

He has put us in possession of such a store of memories 
— such glimpses of sweet landscape, such hints of blighting 
desolation ; he has hemmed the character of Lear round 
with so imposing an array of semi-barbaric creatures, that 
we are immeasurably the richer by this production — and 
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" Lear " in the study must henceforth wear a look of 
reality which it never wore before. 

Never has that tear-laden voice, that touching manner 
of urgent sympathy, appeared more movingly employed 
than upon the gentle winning back of Cordelia's dis- 
traught father to reason, affection, and content. With the 
utterance of a bare dozen words to at once subdue an 
audience to a sense of absolute reality, argues the power 
of genius, and genius is hardly too big a word to use 
in connection with Miss Terry's handling of this incom- 
parably-acted scene. 

Mr. Irving struck the note of madness at his first entrance. 
His Lear is not quite sane at any time. The division of his 
kingdom, the test of his daughter's love, is no longer the 
whim of an imperious man, a ruler whose will has for half 
a century been absolute, whose belief in his own personal 
authority is part and parcel of his very self. 

He presents a study of senility, of broken mind, of 
gradually returning reason, of absorbed affection, beautiful 
and touching beyond expression. That one brief scene of 
his recognition of Cordelia is the culminating point of the 
drama. Actor and actress alike surpass themselves. Pure 
essence of humanity as it is, it has potency to stir the heart 
when recorded merely in the printed page, but interpreted 
with profoundly natural feeling by Miss Terry and Mr. 
Irving its pathos became irresistible, and the whole 
audience was hushed in instinctive sympathy. — The Lady* 8 
Pictorial. 



The appearance, the general bearing, the whole look 
and demeanour of Mr. Irving were such that I could not 
think of him throughout the performance as Mr. Irving. 
He was ever and always Lear. To secure this amount of 
illusion is a triumph of art, of which perhaps Mr. Irving 
alone is capable. 

E 
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Never did lie display his abundant resources more richly 
than in some of the inspired passages of his performance 
of Lear. There was something wonderfully touching in 
his manner of acting the encounter with Mad Tom. The 
half-naked and apparently half-witted wretch who finds 
his home in the woods, and who has been driven there by 
wrong, suggests, it will be remembered, to the exiled and 
storm-driven King a strange feeling of kinship, wonder 
and interest that brings home the pitifulness of his story, 
almost more pathetically than any other passage in the 
play. All this was brought out with extraordinary and 
almost painful intensity by Mr. Irving. He follows after, 
•clings to, gazes with hungry curiosity on this strange 
portent from the woods with something of the strange 
bewilderment and inquisitiveness of a child following 
some elder who has gained her wondering admiration. 
There was something weird and almost painful in the 
strange manifestation of senile and insane cunning when 
the messengers from Cordelia come to bring him rescue, 
and he suddenly suspects that they have evil intentions 
against him. He rushes from them with a hurried but 
feeble step, and a look half of terror half of defiance in 
the wild, suffering, pathetic eyes. It was a moment that 
thrilled and went to the very depths of one's recollections 
and conceptions of the possibilities of misery in this 
distraught world. 

But, of course, the finest parts of the play were the 
closing scenes. When the old man slowly recognizes the 
loving child he had banished, Mr. Irving was so touch- 
ing that many eyes were wet. Indeed, in all these 
final moments Mr. Irving was supreme. Every motion, 
word, tone, and look had been carefully thought out. 
The hushed stillness of the house pointed to the abso- 
lute hold which the great actor had obtained over its 
emotions. I have never seen an old man die, but I am 
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told that the death-scene was almost cruelly true to 
nature. Here, again, every gesture had been studied, and 
so complete was the illusion that at times it was difficult 
to realize that it was all a phantasm, and that one was not 
witnessing the tragedy of some wounded and blighted 
soul sinking, after long suffering, to infinite and endless 
rest. One of the finest touches in the scene was when 
Lear was represented toying with the rope that is around 
Cordelia's neck. It was the absolute truthfulness and 
pathos of this scene that largely accounted for the burst 
of enthusiasm when the curtain fell. 

Such, then, was the play. It will be a foolish man or 
woman that does not seize the opportunity of seeing 
staged one of the world's masterpieces of dramatic litera- 
ture — a poem full of pathos and pitifulness, one that 
appeals to the highest and best emotions more than any 
that has yet proceeded from human pen. — The Sunday Sun. 



There will assuredly be none among the witnesses of 
Mr. Irving's noble effort at the Lyceum who will wish that 
he had shrunk from the ordeal, and omitted " King Lear " 
from the honourable record of his Shakespearian revivals. 
For he has given us a setting of the tragedy that has 
probably never been equalled, and certainly never excelled, 
in picturesque beauty and impressiveness, and has made 
the contemporary stage the richer for a Lear and a Cordelia 
more human and more pathetic than any within living 
memory. 

From first to last the Lear of Mr. Irving stands as the 
embodiment of piteous suffering rather than of outraged 
dignity, and the conception is as beautiful as it is consistent. 

Never, surely, in his whole career has the actor's genius 
shone forth so splendidly as in that profoundly moving 
recognition of the wronged and disowned Cordelia. There 
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must have been many in the theatre who felt that the 
tension was almost too great to be borne, and it was not 
women alone who struggled unavailingly to restrain their 
tears as the worn and weary old king, his tempest of 
madness past, folded his one loving and faithful daughter 
in his arms, and laid his head upon her bosom like a 
tired child, with a sob of infinite content. In this brief 
scene the whole secret of Mr. Irving' s power is revealed. 
It is because he can at the same time appeal to the 
intellect and touch the heart that his sway over all 
classes of playgoers remains unquestioned and supreme. 
An infinitely pathetic death- scene worthily crowns a per- 
formance that will unquestionably be acknowledged, 
when seen in full maturity, as one of the finest, if 
not the finest, of Mr. Irving' s Shakespearian studies. To 
welcome Miss Ellen Terry's Cordelia as a creation of 
infinite beauty, tenderness, and charm, is to do her work 
the barest justice. The character will remain one of the 
most gracious figures in her gallery of Shakespearian 
heroines. In no previous play has she touched a deeper 
and truer note of pathos than in the closing passages of 
this tragedy. To her, equally with Mr. Irving, is due the 
credit of perhaps the most intensely moving scene that the 
theatre has produced within our time. — The Queen. 



Kecognizing the anguished gesture of the old man as 
he beat at the gates of his failing brain, I could feel the full 
force of the moment. The surprise came swiftly in the 
shape of the memorable curse, " Hear, Nature ; hear, dear 
goddess, hear ! " that descends like a thunderbolt on 
G-oneril's head. It was given kneeling, with all the fervour 
of a pious prayer, and all the pent-up hatred of a fearful 
imprecation. It was, indeed, as though " some engine " 
had " wrenched his frame of nature from the fixed place." 
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His whole frame quivered with excitement; the long tossing 
locks and straggling white beard waved round the old 
man's head as it were some whirling snow-blast circling an 
avalanche. The keen eyes were lit with the fire of madness, 
those " miserable mad mistaking eyes" were not miserable 
now, but glared like hot coals, while the thin eloquent 
hands, with every sinew stretched like a cord, trembled in 
response to the agony that all but severed soul and body. 
It was, indeed, an awful curse, and a memorable histrionic 
triumph. 

Suffice it then to bear witness once more to the exquisite 
feminine tenderness of Ellen Terry. Little had she to do 
as Cordelia, yet she moved through the piece as a very 
angel. — The Gentlewoman. 



King Lear has grown into a great picture — a tender, 
noble, lovable picture. I have seen it again, and the 
pathos of Henry Irving' s truly poetical conception deepens 
as he gets stronger hold on the part. As for Cordelia, all 
that can be said is, " if ye have tears, prepare to shed them 
now." Ellen Terry, with very little to do, goes straight 
to all hearts. It has been recorded that old critics have 
cried, or sneezed, or snuffled, or pretended that the fog had 
got into their throats, as they watched this fascinating 
play. I confess to a climbing sorrow — " mother," as it is 
called in the play — and a sense of some mist rising between 
me and the players, as by the exercise of their wondrous 
art they touched the secret springs of sympathy. The 
acting is indeed a high form of pure poetry. — The 
Gentlewoman. 



The latest and most interesting of the Lyceum Shake- 
spearean revivals absorbed the attention of one of the most 
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brilliant gatherings of intellectual notabilities ever assem- 
bled within the walls of a theatre, whom Mr. Irving, when 
the play was over, thanked in words fit but few, for their 
approval. — The People. 



Me. Irving's Lear is enchantingly picturesque. For 
one moment he showed the true Lear. He came on the 
stage with a quick, firm step, holding up his robes 
and grasping to him his sheathed sword. "A king 
— aye, every inch a king." But with this first appearance 
the effort ended, and what was then shown was a study of 
madness. Very pathetic were certain scenes. 

Mr. Irving has done noble work. His Lear is in some 
sense his worthiest undertaking: the revival of a great 
Shakespearian drama which has long been practically 
banished from the stage should be the crown of his 
career. 

Miss Ellen Terry's Cordelia was enchanting. — The 
Athenaeum. 



Nothing could be more magnificent than the inter- 
pretation given by Mr. Irving to the part of the old King. 
By a thousand little touches he indicates the gradual 
break-up of an intellect that is not robust to commence 
with. He careers triumphantly up and down the gamut of 
morbid symptoms, from epileptic rage to drivelling senility. 
It is, indeed, a marvellous piece of acting. — Vanity Fair. 



The Old England of " King Lear's " mythical times 
has, in Mr. Henry Irving's grand Lyceum revival of Shake- 
speare's powerful tragedy, assuredly been realized as it 
never has been hitherto on the British stage. It is this 
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marvellous archaeological life and colour, with the remark- 
able picturesque and vigorous Lear of Mr. Irving, and the 
unsurpassably sweet and gentle and womanly Cordelia of 
Miss Ellen Terry, which will stamp the Lyceum perfor- 
mance of " King Lear " in the memories of playgoers. — 
Penny Illustrated Paper. 



One of the great qualities of the performance is the 
manner in which Mr. Irving marks the contrast — the pro- 
found contrast, after all — between a mind that has very 
little left in it and a mind that has nothing. As a study 
in mental decay, the performance shows the most accurate 
observation ; and are we to call it observation only, or may 
not imagination be the term applied, when, later on again, 
Mr. Irving endows the performance with touches of 
singular beauty, in his suggestion of the partial recovery 
of the very old man, the fond if exacting father, when the 
renewed presence of Cordelia comes to him as medicinal 
oil, and the gift of her love brings healing on its wings ? 

One finds the later scenes, speaking broadly, to be all 
one could possibly look for. More than all, perhaps, for 
here an actor of very subtle thought, and of great powers 
of execution, becomes illuminating. Here he reveals a 
pathos which neither the reading of the tragedy in the 
closet, nor its just respectable performance on the stage, 
could have suggested. Lear in the storm; Lear in the 
wayside hut, wherein, with the Fool, he seeks shelter from 
" the winds and persecutions of the sky " ; Lear stretched 
passive on the couch from which, after an arduous groping 
in the recesses of his unused memory, he recognizes his 
child ; Lear happy for a moment with his daughter beside 
him — 

" We two alone will sing like birds i' the cage M — 

Lear, finally, with all heart and hope gone out of him, 
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asking Cordelia, in accents that she will not hear, to " stay 
a little " — Lear, in these phases, Mr. Irving brings finely 
before us. 

Miss Ellen Terry's Cordelia — which could not be other 
than graceful and agreeable — follows, to my mind, in 
some respects, the course of the Lear of her colleague. 
Her real scene — wherein her solicitude becomes genuine, 
and her grief as it were personal and spontaneous, instead 
of abstract and perfunctory — is the great scene of recogni- 
tion. Here all that is most womanly and most winning in 
the art and temperament of the actress finds expression. — 
The Academy. 

What I am made to feel, and that very poignantly, is 
the pity of the tragedy. The senile weakness of Lear, his 
helplessness, his abject humbling of himself before his 
daughters — these things Mr. Irving realizes for me with 
perfect success. What shall I say of those two last scenes 
with Cordelia, the scene of the recognition : 

" Do not laugh at me, 
For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia," 

and that of Lear over Cordelia's dead body ? What can 
one say of those sublime scenes, except that they are too 
heart-breaking, too painful? In them Mr. Irving is at 
his very best, unspeakably tender and pathetic. As for 
Miss Ellen Terry's Cordelia, it is a thing of exquisite 
beauty. This lady has never looked so sweet and girlish. 
— Black and White. 



The scene with Cordelia in the fourth act — Cordelia's 
great scene — was for all time memorable. Here, on the 
couch, lay the weary, worn-out King, moaning, stam- 
mering out a word from time to time, a model of fallen 
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greatness; while at his feet knelt Miss Ellen Terry, his 
Cordelia, a noble feminine figure. A simple pale-blue 
gown inclosed her slender frame, a smooth gold band 
encircled her auburn hair, that streamed down over her 
shoulders, and on her fair face was to be read virginal 
purity, and the gentleness of a tender woman's soul. Miss 
Terry had not much to say, yet into those few words she 
put a world of sadness, and love, and self-sacrifice. A con- 
trast has such power of fascination, and I have rarely 
seen greater contrast upon the stage than between Mr. 
Irving' s Lear and the Cordelia of Miss Ellen Terry. This 
scene, and Lear's death-scene, were gems of genuine art. — 
Life. 



They care for the Lyceum Lear so much, that he is able 
to carry all before him in virtue of his marvellous method, 
his indefinable electricity of influence, his irresistible com- 
mand of attention, and, in short, his dominating personality. 
This, Mr. Irving achieved in that memorable premiere. 
From the very first he made the King as weak, both 
physically and mentally, as his proceedings would medi- 
cally suggest. He was an octogenarian dotard, magnificent 
in presence and dignity till he opened his mouth with the 
tremulous accents of half-crazy wrath. This conception 
of Lear, though doubtless physiologically sound, placed 
exceptional difficulties in the way of an actor seeking to 
give picturesqueness and variety, and rise to the passion 
which he was called upon to indicate. It was Mr. Irving' s 
triumph that he overcame these as well as all the other 
obstacles to the success of his revival. His passages of 
pathos in his scenes with the requisitely sympathetic Cor- 
delia of Miss Ellen Terry brought moisture to eyes which 
are slow to weep over the statuesque sorrows of the classic 
stage. His mimic death had touches the mere memory of 
which has power to move. 
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I should be very sorry indeed to have missed seeing 
such a tour de force of poetic tragedy. This is, I fancy, 
what a good many other playgoers will feel in the matter ; 
and, if so, it will insure for the revival a wide-spread and 
well-deserved attention. — Truth. 



It was not the mere termination of a performance which 
was marked by the fall of the curtain upon the production 
of " King Lear " at the Lyceum Theatre ; it was an epoch 
in the history of the dramatic world. 

In the memory of living playgoers nothing has ever 
approached the completeness and the artistic feeling which 
have marked the latest of the Lyceum triumphs. One of 
the most intellectual audiences which had ever listened to 
the performance of a play was held spellbound by the 
magic of an actor's art. So great was the influence around, 
so intense the interest with which every word, every gesture, 
was followed, so breathless the silence of the wonderful 
concourse of people assembled within the walls of the 
theatre, that it was almost a relief when the curtain finally 
fell ; the tension was passed, and the long-suppressed 
applause burst forth in an uncontrollable volume of 
sound. 

" King Lear " at the Lyceum is a production which will 
go down to posterity as one of the landmarks of the 
dramatic history of the century. 

Mr. Irving attacked the subject boldly, yet with a 
respect for his work which almost amounted to reverence, 
and the result was a success, so pronounced, so emphatic, 
that it seemed as if the crowning point of an almost 
unequalled artistic career had been attained. Under the 
influence of that wonderful first night actors and 
audience were alike carried away. It will only be after 
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repeated visits and constant study that a fair value of 
the great work done can be arrived at. — The Lady. 



Once more has Henry Irving achieved a triumph. — 
The Lady. 



The end was beautiful. The feeble old man whose 
mind had been o'erthrown rather by indignation than grief 
— by the anger that is madness, as the sages say — and was 
partially restored by happiness and completely by chaste 
sorrow, became to the last degree pathetic when with cold 
lips he tried to force the warmth of life into those of his 
dear, dead daughter. As he grew weaker and weaker, 
saner, too, and saner — for it is an observation of Balzac 
that as the body dies, where there is no organic disease of 
the brain, the mind grows stronger — his. efforts to free his 
heart in speech, to bring her back from the death to 
which his wicked anger had forced her, acquired a strange 
and noble pathos. 

No one can have ever surpassed Miss Ellen Terry as 
Cordelia in charm. Indeed, even she has never been 
more exquisite in her art. How any one could have been 
more touching, more tender, sweet and pure we cannot 
tell. The very exuberance of gesture that sometimes 
mars her work disappeared, for the restraint of the over- 
modest maid affected her favourably. — The Pall Mall 
Budget. 



Everything that Mr. Irving does excites interest 
which is a direct tribute to his genius as a generous and 
intellectual manager. Nobody denies that his production of 
this difficult and disjointed tragedy is one of the greatest of 
his achievements. Probably most of the audiences that now 
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crowd the Lyceum see " King Lear" on the stage for the 
first time in their lives. They cannot help being impressed 
with the massive grandeur of the conception, nor can they 
fail to admire the earnest striving after coherence and 
general efficiency in a representation which at the best is 
bound to be imperfect. And the minority who have seen 
the play under other circumstances and. with a different 
cast, though they may miss some of the points which 
challenged their admiration aforetime, and may find points 
of comparison unfavourable to this latest version, will yet 
agree that Mr. Irving has added largely to his reputation. 
His impersonation of King Lear is a great one : nobly con- 
ceived, carefully studied, patiently thought out, and 
rendered with a nobility only possible to a fine combination 
of intellectual power with exceptional histrionic ability. 

No predecessor in the part of King Lear has ever enacted 
it with more consistency, or with greater dramatic effect. 
He is " every inch a King," despite his eighty years. The 
air of authority is as striking as the weariness that comes 
of its life-long exercise ; and the passion of offended majesty 
shows how the smouldering fire of imperious will can flash 
out in anger at slight and ingratitude, though the emaciated 
features and physical decrepitude show sufficient reason 
for his desire to lay the sceptre down, and lean in his last 
years on the affection of his children. When he realizes 
" how sharper than a serpent's tooth it is to have a thank- 
less child," the revelation breaks him down ; his impotent 
rage dissolves in tears, and these evidences of weakness 
add to the pathetic poignancy of his anguish. When he 
curses his unnatural daughters, it is terrible to see the 
aged monarch whelmed in a torrent of over-mastering 
wrath, failing to give vocal effect to a passion that chokes 
his voice and takes captive his very reason. 

As the light fades into the blackness of death, the recog- 
nition of Cordelia's faithful affection softens and humanizes 
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the closing scenes ; and when at last he sinks into eloquent 
silence on the body of his murdered daughter, we feel a 
sense of sympathetic relief at the passing of the perturbed 
spirit. — The Gloucester Journal. 



Ibving is every inch a King — Lear. His impersonation 
is one of his grandest and most pathetic studies — in fact, I 
am inclined to regard it as the grandest and most pathetic. 
Miss Terry's Cordelia is perfect. There is not the slightest 
room for improvement. Both she and Irving brought 
many a tear to these old eyes of mine. The crowded house 
followed the play with rapt attention throughout, and 
rewarded Mr. Irving and Miss Terry with a double call 
after each act up to the fourth, when they summoned 
them three times. — The Referee. 



Once again has Mr. Henry Irving placed upon the 
stage of the Lyceum a classic play. His superb stage 
management is without rival. He brings to bear upon his 
craft all the resources of a well-filled mind, coupled with 
the most perfect powers of organization. In the interview 
between Lear and Regan, when fearing that Regan will 
prove as undutif ul as has G-oneril, he appeals to her — 

" her eyes are fierce ; but thine 
Do comfort, and not burn : " 

was finely delivered, and his exit in a state of despair was 
as splendid a piece of acting as can be imagined. As a 
display of poignant grief and tragic earnestness the last 
scene, where Lear hands over the body of Cordelia, is 
painful in its intensity. As Cordelia Miss Ellen Terry 
had an opportunity of exercising to the utmost her finest 
dramatic instincts, and she used it to the full. Her 
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pathos, her mental anguish, her love for her father, from 
the time she is put up for auction in the first scene to her 
return in the last, is superb. As a Shakespearian revival 
"King Lear" at the Lyceum is a notable event in the 
dramatic world, and will draw to the theatre for months 
to come, and will earn for the distinguished actor-manager 
who has produced it the very highest praise that can be 
bestowed. — Society. 

Still another triumph has to be added to the already 
long list of notable dramatic successes attained on the 
stage of the Lyceum Theatre. The much-talked-of produc- 
tion of " King Lear " is now an accomplished fact, and its 
performance further enhances the reputation of the principal 
artists concerned. 

Mr. Irving' s assumption of the part of the Old King 
must rank high, even among the memorable performances 
in which he has previously won renown. He presents a 
pathetic, yet stirring portrayal of the sorrows of His 
Majesty, and holds the sympathy of his audience through- 
out the play. As Cordelia, Miss Ellen Terry has a part 
that suits her admirably. It abounds with points, in the 
delineation of which Miss Terry's characteristic charm has 
ample opportunity afforded it of display. — Hampshire 
Herald. 



A great play like " Lear," fitly interpreted, is one of 
the most educating of things. Mr. Irving does interpret 
"Lear" rightly and fittingly. The play in his hands 
becomes what it was intended to be, the deepest tragedy of 
our greatest poet. The gloom deepens as we see stroke 
after stroke from the master hand almost appalling us 
as it falls. " Lear " at the Lyceum is an intellectual per- 
formance. Spectacle there is, but the spectacle is not the 
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main thing. The main interest is in the terror of the 
piece. Mr. Irving has suppressed all the superfluous 
horrors. He presents us, instead, with all the gloomy 
poetry of the most tragic of Shakespeare's trilogy of 
tragedies. Probably its pathos was never represented 
on the stage with so much emphasis as in his ren- 
dering. His "Lear'* is one of the greatest things he 
has done, because he presents the King as one who 
moves in a story which is almost heart-breaking in its 
intensity of woe. The music-hall, it is said, is going 
to supersede the theatre. There is only one answer to 
these wailing forebodings. The answer is to be found 
in Mr. living's "Lear." — Western Weekly News. 



" King Leas " at the Lyceum has dwarfed all other 
dramatic and musical events. Mr. Irving, according to 
his custom, has spared nothing that even to the slightest 
extent can help to illuminate the text, or yield effective- 
ness without interfering with the spirit of the work. 
It is in every particular a conscientious, earnest, and ex- 
tremely liberal reproduction of a Shakespearian masterpiece. 
No such "storm" has ever been depicted behind the 
footlights as that sweeping the open heath on which the 
tottering, scantily-clad King and the equally fragile Fool 
aimlessly wander. Nor must the breezy charm of the 
scenes in the neighbourhood of Dover be omitted in the 
description of a revival which, from. beginning to end, is a 
marvel of tasteful and telling stage management. 

Rare insight into the character of Lear is displayed in 
Mr. Irving' s impersonation. In his hands the King is 
something more than an extremely self-willed man, physi- 
cally infirm, although still possessing enviable power of 
lung. Mr. Irving shows by Lear's restlessness, the 
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frequent twitching of his hands, as if attempting to grasp 
something intangible — a mere phantom, like the "air- 
drawn dagger" pointing Macbeth' s way to Duncan's 
chamber — and the ease with which he is pleased, that 
mental wreck had commenced long prior to the demand 
upon his children for a declaration of their affection. It 
may hot have been perceived by those constantly with 
him, but insanity was there nevertheless. By many deli- 
cate touches of art Mr. Irving contrives to lead up to the 
expression of the King's poignant disappointment at the 
attitude assumed towards him by G-oneril, hence there is 
no need for a very vehement delivery of the curse. The 
dreadful utterance is not an explosion of anger, but the 
enunciation of a conviction that, by her cruelty and deceit, 
his eldest-born had incurred the penalty he pronounces, 
and that she cannot escape therefrom. It is needless to 
point out how much the dramatic effect of these awful 
lines gains by the sober intensity with which they are 
uttered. 

A strong point is made by Mr. Irving of the sym- 
pathetic side of Lear's nature. The octogenarian he 
portrays must, in former years, have been the most 
affectionate of fathers and the most faithful of friends. It 
is the latter fact that emboldens Kent to speak with such 
bluntness when the already half-witted monarch casts off 
Cordelia simply because the sincere love she feels for her 
parent forbids her making the extravagant protestations 
of Q-oneril and Eegan. The audience see much of the 
Lear of old when in the French camp he recognizes the 
daughter he had so strangely misunderstood. This scene 
is gone through by Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry with 
a wealth of feeling that enthrals the observer until the 
incident of tearful reconciliation is shut from view by the 
descent of the curtain. The art, no less than the emotional 
faculty, of both is here exhibited at its very best The 
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character of Cordelia, of course, makes no extensive 
demand upon the genius of Miss Terry, but her grace and 
pathos are invaluable in this touching portion of the 
play. — Magazine Journal. 



Beyond all question, Mr. Irving's presentation of 
" King Lear " is the most perfect realization of the tragedy 
that has ever been seen. Charles Lamb averred that the 
play was unfitted for stage purposes. Could he have been 
present at the Lyceum on Thursday night, I think he 
would have altered his opinion, for there can be no doubt 
that the play obtained an absolute triumph. 

The Britain of " King Lear " is a purely imaginary one, 
and critics who have tried to prove the contrary have spent 
their labours in vain. Mr. Irving has very wisely fixed 
upon the time just after the Eomans took their departure 
from Britain. This allows of a measure of architectural 
display which would have been out of the question had an 
earlier period been chosen, for it is only natural to suppose 
that the Britons resided in the castles left by the Romans. 
The supposition of this period also permits the various 
characters to be more sumptuously clad. There is not 
a suggestion of " woad and wattles " in the present revival. 
Indeed, there is much of barbaric splendour in the mount- 
ing, which is always adequate and nowhere excessive. 

And now to speak of the acting. It would be difficult to 
imagine a more impressive or picturesque figure than that 
presented by Mr. Irving as "King Lear." The noble 
head, the long grey locks and straggling beard of the same 
colour, the eyes, now scintillating with rage and fury, now 
gleaming with parental tenderness, now glancing wildly in 
the fitful fever of madness ; the gaunt and ascetic-looking 
figure, which seems to lend something almost religious to 
the character, all go to make up a picture that will be 
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indelibly stamped on the memory of those who see it. It 
need hardly be said that Mr. Irving' s conception of the 
part is intensely intellectual, and worthy in this respect to 
compare with any of his long list of masterly " creations." 
His utterance of the curse is exceedingly impressive. 
It is delivered in a voice almost choked with contending 
passion, and produces a withering effect impossible to 
•describe. The gradual way in which the king's insanity 
and increasing bodily infirmities are indicated by Mr. 
Irving must be seen to be appreciated. In the storm-scene 
{which is a triumph of stage-management) Lear's address 
to the elements is very finely given ; and the death-scene 
of the poor old monarch, bending over the dead body of 
Cordelia, whom he entreats to " stay but a little," shows 
Mr. Irving at his very best. Mr. Irving succeeds to a 
nicety in bringing out the " infinite pitifulness " of the fate 
of Lear; and he has added one more great character to 
his already extensive list, and one which he will probably 
be called upon to play for several months to come. — The 
London Figaro. 



Very noble and notable is the production of the great 
tragedy of all time at the Lyceum. There is nothing 
in the whole range of any country's dramatic literature to 
■equal " King Lear." I can only put it on record that, to 
my mind, the last Lyceum stage presentment is the most 
perfect, complete, and artistically picturesque presentment 
I have ever seen on the London boards. 

Of Miss Terry it is unnecessary to speak. She is always 
the ideal of trusting, gentle womanhood. 

Judged as a whole "King Lear" is one of the most 
noble and notable dramatic achievements of the century. — 
The Clarion. 
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His "King Lear" is brilliantly conceived, and 
abounds with those artistic touches and full regard to 
detail that always embellish his work. 

The scene where the foolish, fond old King recognizes 
Cordelia, was played with marvellous intensity and feel- 
ing, and again in the last act his dying scene was naturally 
pathetic and touching. Miss Ellen Terry appeared as 
Cordelia, and invested the part with all her infinite charm 
of manner, grace of style, and extreme womanliness, for 
which she is so noted. — Reynolds* Newspaper. 



Me. Ibving presented us with a grandly pathetic 
Lear. 

I have never seen Miss Terry look more young and 
beautiful. She seemed like a pale lily in her green, cling- 
ing gown, beside the brilliant, jewelled sisters in all the 
pride o£ their heavily embroidered draperies. Little as 
she had to say she was the one woman to see, as Lear was 
the one man. 

The speech in which Lear at length recognizes his 
daughter was spoken with a simple pathos that drew 
tears. 

Miss Ellen Terry never used the peculiar witchery of 
her art to more advantage. Sweetly girlish she looked, a 
picture of youthful innocence and tender grief. — Hearth 
and Home. 



In the magnificent performance at the Lyceum of 
" King Lear " — sublimest but painf ullest of tragedies — 
Henry Irving and Ellen Terry have added yet another 
chaplet to their glorious store of laurels. 

In every line spoken in " Lear," Mr, Irving gave ample 
proof of long and earnest study of the possibilities of the 
part; and he has succeeded in grasping and welding to- 
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getter into a compact entity his own ideas of the inner 
idiosyncrasies of Lear. He has drawn him at the outset 
as a noble, wilful, passionate, somewhat vain and capri- 
cious old man ; impatient of contradiction, generous to a 
fault, but exacting, perhaps, too many effusive protesta- 
tions of devotedness and thankfulness from those upon 
whom he has conferred favours. Subsequently he is 
writhing under the black ingratitude of Goneril and 
Began, and is at last driven crazy by their fiendish con- 
duct towards him. Then the consummate dramatic artist 
traces, with infinite subtlety and psychological acumen, 
the gradual drifting of a disordered mind into downright 
insanity. But the real key-note of the character of Lear, 
as Mr. Irving interprets it, is tenderness ; and he is at his 
very greatest in the concluding scene, when he bends over 
the corse of Cordelia, drinks her tears so to speak, and, 
with wandering fingers, toys with the very halter which has 
strangled her. As the King, Henry Irving has surpassed 
himself as an exponent of paternal love and tenderness; 
and human grief has perhaps never been so eloquently or so 
touchingly represented as in the last scene with Cordelia. 
As that ill-fated heroine, Miss Ellen Terry, looking younger 
and more graceful than ever, has produced a picture of 
emotional beauty fully worthy to rank with any one in 
the long gallery of womanly portraits which will transmit 
her fame to coming generations. — Sala's Journal, 



The acting and enunciation were superb, and fairly 
carried one away, especially in the closing scene of life's 
fitful dream. Miss Terry was simply charming, looking so 
young and beautiful. To all I say go and see this latest 
and best of Shakespearian revivals. — North Western Gazette. 
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The delivery of the curse was terrific, and was given 
with wonderful art and fierce intensity. In the third act he 
caught our sympathy and held it completely until the end 
of the play. In the storm on the heath, in his interview 
with the blind Earl of G-loster, in the weird eccentricities 
which developed with the King's increasing madness, in 
his overwhelming love for Cordelia, and finally in his 
terrible grief at her death, and in his own dying, Mr. 
Irving showed himself a greater master of dramatic art. 

Miss Terry's Cordelia was a touching, beautiful, and 
graceful performance, full of delicate lights and shades, 
yet instinct with strong emotion. — Pleasures. 



Another triumph has been won by Mr. Irving by 
his production of "King Lear" at the Lyceum Theatre. 
Though sombre to a remarkable degree, the play gives 
abundant opportunities to Mr. Irving to display his 
wonderful histrionic ability. His recognition of Cordelia 
was one of those superb strokes which thrill an audience 
with irresistible genius. The death-scene has probably 
never been more finely played. Miss Ellen Terry's acting 
can only be described as perfect. — The Paddington Times. 



At the Lyceum Theatre success is generally a foregone 
conclusion. The remark fully applies to the production of 
"King Lear" at the above-named theatre on Thursday 
week last. Excellent was Mr. Irving's conception and 
execution of "King Lear." There was a strength and 
fervour that enthralled an audience which fairly hung 
upon his every utterance and action. Throughout he 
played with the utmost intelligence, subtlety, and truth, 
and achieved a magnificent artistic triumph. Cordelia is, 
by no means, a strong part, but Miss Ellen Terry made it 
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very interesting. Her gra.ce, her attitudes, and her move- 
ments, were wellnigh faultless. She was at her best, and 
proved once again that she has a rare command of pathos. 
— The Paddington Mercury. 



Mb. Ibving's reading is faultless. King Lear is a tre- 
mendous creation, and is a burdensome part to play. I am 
of opinion that living's King Lear is the greatest rendering 
the part has had, but I also think one cannot grasp its 
beauties at a single sitting. — Western Mail. 



It is gratifying to have to chronicle another complete 
success for our leading actor. Mr. Irving, as the old King, 
is seen at his best, and the audiences nightly demonstrate 
their appreciation by demanding his reappearance for 
several times after each act. It is a splendid exhibition 
of the actor's art, and it is certain to " draw London " to 
the end of the season, or as long as the popular lessee 
keeps it on the boards. What we have said concerning 
Mr. Irving applies with equal force to Misfc Ellen Terry, 
whose Cordelia is worthy of her great position. — Hie 
East London Observer. 



" King Leab " altogether in its present revival forms 
one of the most instructive studies of old English life, 
dress, and bearing which has probably ever been committed 
to any stage. — The East Anglian Times. 



It is agreed upon all hands that the revival of " King 
Lear " is the most stately thing ever done at the Lyceum. 
It is admitted also that Mr. Irving' s refined study of the 
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old mad monarch crowns the summit of his own over- 
shadowing reputation. — The East Anglian Times. 



The whole performance leaves a wonderful impression 
on the spectator. It is great and notable ; the " maestro " 
has impressed his strong personality on this as on every 
play he touches, and has achieved a notable success. A 
view of the play, acted as it now is at the Lyceum, tends 
to create a deeper interest in the mere reading of Lear. 
The characters group round their respective ideas and 
assume more meaning when interpreted as a result of 
careful study. It is an education to see such a rendering. 
— The Woman 9 8 Herald. 



" King Lear " at the Lyceum, on Thursday night, was 
a monumental performance. Mr. Irving's recognition of 
Cordelia was one of those superb strokes which thrill an 
audience with irresistible genius. The death-scene has 
probably never been more finely played. Suggestion there 
was in abundance. The spirit of the tragedy was admir- 
ably preserved both in the representation and in the scenic 
background, which was harmonious and poetic. — The 
Barking Advertiser. 

Mr. Henry Irving represented the character of King 
Lear in a very masterly way. It is a part that suits 
him, and in some scenes he — to use a common phrase — 
" threw his soul into it " and touched his audience to the 
core. He was simply the perfect scholar interpreting 
the very words of Shakespeare for our better edification. 
No one could have personated the feelings of utter dejec- 
tion, disappointment, mortification, and despair at the 
unexpected reception he meets at the hands of G-oneril 
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and Eegan as lie did. His pent-up wrath broke forth in 
a torrent of words, at Goneril's insulting proposal that he 
should dismiss and reduce his retinue of a hundred men 
down to fifty, which is further aggravated when Eegan 
would have it reduced to one. All this coupled with the 
pointed insults shown him by Goneril's steward, and by 
Regan's ordering Kent to be placed in the stocks, works 
the King to such a pitch of frenzy that he ends by cursing 
Goneril and inviting "Nature's" vengeance on her pro- 
geny, and by rushing away from her and Eegan' s presence 
in a state of distraction, agony and rage which knows no 
bound. Miss Ellen Terrv, as Cordelia, with voice half 
choked with joy to see her father once again, half choked 
with sorrow at seeing him as he is, wipes her tears and 
gasps " No cause, no cause." This was one of the most, 
if not the most touching scene in the whole of this 
supremely grand play. It was that bit of nature which 
makes the whole world 'kin, and the thrill it sent into one 
almost broke one down. The joy of the father (partially 
recovering his senses) at meeting his daughter once more, 
and how with a hallowed embrace they walk out together 
to sing their days like " birds," only added to one's already 
overwrought feeling, and I felt that I had never seen Mr. 
Irving in any character — Shakespearian character at least — 
which moved me to such a degree as his King Lear. Miss 
Ellen Terry, though having comparatively speaking, a 
small part to play, acted Cordelia with a fine sense of dis- 
cernment and pathos. 

On the whole this may be said to be the grandest 
Shakespearian revival we have seen for many a long day, 
and one which will stamp its record in the times in which 
we live. — Brighton Times. 



"King Lear" at the Lyceum has been the event of 
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the theatrical world in the second part of this year. We 
are deeply indebted to Mr. Irving having produced this 
tragedy which very few among the present generation have 
ever seen acted. No actor could excel Mr. Irving in the 
fourth act when he recognizes Cordelia, and finally when 
she is dead. The mute representation of emotion was 
superb, when the feeble old man, whose mind had been 
overthrown by indignation, — the anger that is madness — 
and was partially restored by happiness and completely by 
chaste sorrow, tried with cold lips to force the warmth of 
life into those of his dear dead daughter. As he grew 
weaker and weaker, his efforts to free his heart in speech, 
to bring her back from the death to which his wicker anger 
had forced her, acquired a strange and exquisite pathos. — 
The Period. 



The Lear of Mr. Henry Irving is one of those finished 
and highly elaborated performances, that must be seen more 
than once to be appreciated as it deserves. The great 
charm of Mr. Irving's impersonation is the merit which it 
possesses of presenting an entire conception from first to 
last. Rising by natural and consistent degrees to the 
consummation of the catastrophe, Mr. Irving carries his 
audience with him by the intense earnestness of his acting. 
In picturesqueness of appearance, expression of eye, and 
simulated grandeur of age, there is absolutely nothing to 
be desired. Miss Ellen Terry's Cordelia is a most tender 
and womanly performance. In some of the pathetic pas- 
sages of the tragedy many among the audience were moved 
to tears. — The Birmingham Chronicle. 



Those who had the good fortune to be present at the 
production of " King Lear " at the Lyceum on Thursday 
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night witnessed a remarkable success. Not since 30th 
December, 1878 — that memorable night when Mr. Irving 
inaugurated his management with a performance of 
" Hamlet," and may be said to have firmly placed his foot 
on the topmost rung of the dramatic ladder — has the great 
actor achieved such a brilliant triumph. " King Lear " is 
seldom acted nowadays, and Mr. Irving has won the 
special gratitude of all English playgoers by presenting it 
at his theatre. No production has been looked forward to 
with keener interest, and no production has ever met with 
such hearty manifestations of delight and approval. 

Mr. Irving's assumption of Lear in no degree dis- 
appointed the high expectations formed. His acting was 
a revelalation even to his warmest admirers, and that it 
will meet with the approval of the highest critical authori- 
ties we have no doubt. 

His mental grasp of the part is perfect. The rage of 
Mr. Irving's Lear was not the furious rage of a Bull 
of Bashan, but the impetuous wrath of a feeble old man, 
verging on second childhood. Nothing could have been 
more impressive, and the applause that broke forth at the 
finish lasted many seconds. From this point Mr. Irving's 
success was assured. 

The crowning point of the whole performance was the 
scene in which the demented old King recognizes his 
beloved daughter, Cordelia. The scene is laid in a tent in 
the French camp. He lies stretched out on a soft couch in 
a deep sleep. His shabby clothing in which he has been 
so long allowed to roam about the country has been taken 
off, and he is clad in royal robes again. The gentle, noble- 
hearted Cordelia watches by his side, and when he wakes 
breathes words of love and devotion into his ear. 

The long, tender embrace that follows the recognition 
will never be forgotten by those who have witnessed it. 
There was scarcely a dry eye in the whole house. Miss 
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Terry, who gave a sweet and sympathetic rendering of 
Cordelia, shared with Mr. Irving the honours of this scene. 
Tears streamed down her cheeks, and when the doting old 
father, beside himself with joy, gently placed his finger on 
his daughter's wet cheek, and then on his own, one felt 
very much inclined to join them, and have a good cry. The 
death of Lear at the feet of his dead daughter was no less 
touching. — The Rialto. 

It is already, taking it as a whole, his finest perfor- 
mance, and it is one that cannot fail to stamp itself on 
the memory of all who have the privilege of seeing it. — 
The Yorkshire Herald. 



Me. Irving depicts the poor distressed Lear with 
masterly skill, all the force and nerve power are with him. 
The grievance of the disordered mind of the octogenarian 
king is the cruelty of his daughters, following on the sacrifice 
of his kingdom among them. It is not so much as a degraded 
king that he is to be regarded ; it is as an injured father — 
a father obstinate, arrogant, and prone to flattery even to 
blindness — for he had no suspicion of the vain protesta- 
tions and the smooth-tongued flattery of his first-born, 
Qoneril and Began. The poet has not failed to make this 
weakness of nature apparent. To the reserve and reticence 
of the gentle Cordelia, Lear is lost; her silence at his 
request for praise injures his vanity. Cordelia loves and 
is silent ; her love is richer than her tongue. The foolish 
old king sees it not. Could such a loving, tender, sym- 
pathetic nature have better exponent than Miss Ellen 
Terry to give it life and utterance ? How generous is the 
appeal to the king ! 

Cordelia does not appear very often or very long on the 
stage. In the second and third acts she is absent alto- 
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gether, and in the fourth act only comes on at the end. 
Indeed, the part is a short one, but is full of jewels and all 
kinds of precious stones, which Miss Terry carries in her 
palm. — The Dramatic Review. 



It was a colossal undertaking to produce "King Lear" 
and play the title-part, but Mr. Irving has succeeded in it. 
And in so doing he has earned the gratitude of all lovers 
of Shakespeare and the stage, for his acting version is the 
most satisfactory that has been seen. 

The part is one that has heavily tasked the powers of the 
greatest actors of old, and that is the reason, perhaps, why 
it is so seldom attempted nowadays. Briefly, it may be 
said, that Lear will rank among Mr. Irving' s most masterly 
impersonations. That he would be picturesque we knew, 
and a very striking figure it is, with dishevelled grey hair 
and beard that so dominates each scene ; and all due dignity 
was also to be expected of him. But we were hardly pre- 
pared for the pathetic note which pervades the whole im- 
personation. The present Lear is at his best, not in the 
famous curse which was the strong point with the old 
actors, but in his scenes with Cordelia, particularly the 
later ones, and in the storm. A man has to act well to 
make any impression with such a storm as that at the 
Lyceum raging round him, but Mr. Irving is superb here, 
and we forget the war of the elements in seeing him. 
Marvellous, also, was the picture of madness presented, a 
really startling bit of acting from its truth and intensity, 
while the pathos of the last scene was most touching. Mr. 
Irving's Lear is a great performance, superior, we venture 
to think, to any that have gone before it. — The Court 
Circular. 
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We may say at once that Mr. Irving' s impersonation 
of the " foolish, fond old man " is without any exception 
the finest he has given, and is entitled to rank with that of 
any of the noble names traditionally handed down to us. 
It is hard to imagine in what manner it could be improved, 
the various gradations of feeling leading to insanity were 
marvellously portrayed ; while the still finer emotions by 
which the poor old king is restored to reason by the kindness 
of his despised daughter, and the pathetic death- scene are 
so exquisitely rendered as to enthral the vast audience in 
silent admiration. Notably also comes Miss Ellen Terry 
through the ordeal of the small but trying part of Cordelia, 
the beautiful scene at the termination of the fourth act 
eliciting the utmost enthusiasm, and the curtain had to be 
raised no less than four times before the applause of the 
spectators could be controlled. 

From every point of view the thanks of the artistic 
community are due to Mr. Henry Irving for this grand 
production. — The Freemasons 9 Chronicle. 



The opening chords of the overture strike the note of 
tragedy, tuning the mind to an expectant thrill. The cur- 
tain rises, and we are in the hall of King Lear's palace, 
lined with wild British retainers. The Bang's* attendants 
file in. Kent is there, and Gloster, with his base-born 
son ; Albany too, and Cornwall, as suitors for the King's 
daughters, and then the ladies of the Court — G-oneril, 
gorgeous in bold beauty ; Began, with haughty self -con- 
sciousness. Behind comes a gracious slender form robed 
in pale green, with mobile lips, and shy, pleased eyes, 
turned round in answer to her welcome, pausing one 
moment on the worn steps leading down to the throne 
before joining the rest. And now the King is here, with 
white flowing locks and a face where kingly energy con- 
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tends with age, with familiar gait and gesture and that 
high persistency of purpose which shall tempt the fates to 
his destruction. For in the exaltation of surrendering all 
to his daughters, he demands from them, as a condition of 
his gifts, a profession of their love, and as G-oneril and 
Began spend themselves in protestations and claim their 
portion, Cordelia's face is shadowed with shame and grief. 
She must "love and be silent." "So untender! " Who 
shall so accuse her as her arms are raised beseechingly to 
her angry father, and the gentle voice breaks at the word 
" love " in her plea of dutiful affection ? But all the past 
years of loving service are forgotten in the burst of passion 
which greets her reticence. Banishment, poverty, reiterated 
shame is heaped on the head bowed with repressed anguish 
while the King's inarticulate wrath gives the first hint of 
of an over-wrought brain. Then, as she hides her face in 
the abandonment of grief while the royal train passes out, 
the Fool stoops with quick, reverent motion, and touches 
the hem of her gown with his lips. All hearts go with the 
act of homage, and not many eyes are dry. 

And now the King, with retinue of knights and faithful 
Fool, and the disguised Kent, is in the castle of G-oneril. 
And her cold, measured insolence is opposed to Lear's 
rising fury. Very terrible is the outbreak of the outraged 
King, realizing with convulsive struggle against tears the 
powerlessness of his wrath. It culminates in the terrible 
curse with which he turns from her to seek a securer 
refuge with Regan. 

We follow him to the courtvard of the Duke of Gloster's 
castle, whither Began has retreated at the news of his 
approach. A fair morning is spreading over the wide 
landscape — over a scene yielding to none in the fine grada- 
tions of pathos and passion. The King when coldly re- 
pulsed by Began, hotly chided by Goneril, is swept out of 
himself by the wild current of his passion. The hysterica 
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pasdo has conquered, and struggling with ever fainter 
utterance against the rising tears, he sinks sobbing out at 
length on the arm of his follower, "0, Fool, I shall go 
mad!" 

Thick darkness; a lonely heath, with beyond a low 
range of hills lit up by frequent lightning ; a night of 
horror, where the howling wind, the ceaseless swish of 
rain, and sudden thunderclap produce wild discord ; and in 
the midst the King, in the extremity of his despair. We 
see none but him. The Fool may try with loving jest to 
ease the sick heart ; the feigned madman brings his wild 
antics to add yet another note of horror ; Kent and G-lo&ter 
exhaust their entreaties; but Lear is still alone. That 
frail form, grandly wrestling with fate, slowly conquered, 
finally subdued to madness stands out in supreme isolation. 
It is the wreck of a mind which is here enacted, of a great 
mind, for Lear is never greater than in the dignity of his 
utter abandonment. Slowly, in the warmth of the farmhouse, 
whither they lead him, a torpor steals upon him, and at 
the gentler tone and lingering intonation with which he 
stretches his limbs by the fire the tension slowly relaxes — 
the worst is over. 

It will be remembered that the King is conveyed to Dover 
to join Cordelia, who is advancing with a French army to 
his rescue. Escaping there from custody, he encounters 
Gloster on Dover Cliff, a scene of singular beauty, with its 
distant view of rock and sea. A change has come over his 
mood. Before, in the storm, reason was in possession, and 
battled fiercely with the rising madness. Now she lies 
almost wholly obscured, yet streaming, as it were, in 
broken rays through the disordered brain. " Every inch a 
King," even so. Yes, even in the mad laugh with which 
he totters from the stage, though attaining the highest 
point of realism, Mr. Irving saves his beautiful conception 
of the part from any touch of the trivial or base. 
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Then, after an interval spent amid the clamour of arms, 
the mean stratagems of the sisters, and the treachery of 
Edmund, we approach the tent where the sick King, royally 
robed once more, lies wrapped in sleep. The light falls 
across his face, hushed in a white stillness as of death 
itself. And over him hangs Cordelia, winning him back 
to life with softest kiss, and reverent, tender voice; a 
queen, whose majesty is all absorbed in the devotion of a 
most loving daughter. A wonderful awakening to life. 
Slowly, very slowly, the light of reason, faint and flickering 
at first, grows clearer, till the faltering voice ventures at 
length in answer to that quivering face and those imploring 
arms, " Do not laugh at me ; for as I am a man, I think 
this lady to be my child Cordelia." No one who has ever 
heard it will forget the low thrill, with underlying tears, of 
Cordelia's "And so I am, I am," followed by the shuddering, 
low drawn sobs as the father rests in the shelter of her 
protecting arms. 

After this the end can be borne. One more glimpse we 
have of the fond, worshipping father smiling at his bonds 
as Edmund dismisses him to prison with Cordelia, " We 
two alone will sing like birds in the cage." And then 
comes the final moment of anguish when Lear bears in the 
dead Cordelia, and that great wounded heart finally suc- 
cumbs. Here is no violence of grief. Only a slow loosening, 
one by one, of the cords of life in the presence of that mo- 
tionless grey form — the soul she had recalled to its seat of 
reason fading away after her in faintly-drawn whispers 
till all is silence. — The Hospital. 



The ovations which have so far attended the perfor- 
mances of " King Lear" prove that the rendering and setting 
have not failed to satisfy the exacting requirements of the 
critical audiences assembled to observe what treatment 
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the character he now assumes would meet with at the 
hands of him who is deservedly recognized as the foremost 
actor of our day. The gradual development of the plot 
receives adequate treatment at the hands of Mr. Irving. 
The salient characteristic of the whole representation, 
however, is that the identity of Mr. Irving is completely 
merged in the part he takes. We see before us the 
pathetic figure of a venerable old man overwhelmed with 
sorrow and calamity, and we forget that the scene does 
not belong to the stage of real life, to such an extent are 
we carried away by the able and vivid portrayal of his 
successive woes. Perhaps the greatest merit of Mr. Irving' s 
performance is that he carefully resists the great tempta- 
tion to exaggerate the symptoms of insanity. 

Miss Terry's Cordelia is conspicuous for ineffable ten- 
derness and sweetness. In the scene where she refuses to 
join in the hypocritical professions of her sisters, as well 
as in the final part where she leads her tottering parent, 
she is ideally the Cordelia Shakespeare intended. 

Many a lover of Shakespeare will leave the Lyceum 
feeling that a flood of light has been made to show the 
significance of passages in his favourite author, hitherto 

obscure or imperfectly appreciated. — Admiralty and Horse 

» 

Guards Gazette. 



Mb. Ibving opens very strikingly. His appearance is 
magnificent, the wild, white hair and beard, the high fore- 
head, the piercing dark eyes, the restless features, the 
floating robe of amber — no artist living or dead could 
conceive a more ideal Lear. 

Never has stage art given us a storm scene so vivid, so 
awful, as that which opens the third act. The curtain 
rises upon intense darkness — a darkness you can feel. 
Then the thunder crashes and rolls with deafening 

a 
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power, blinding sheets of lightning envelop the scene, 
and jagged and forked flashes dart and quiver in all 
directions. 

Very finely, indeed, is indicated the gradual breakdown 
of Lear's fiery soul ; impotent ravings dying away into the 
torpor of imbecility, the wild, staring eyes, the vacant 
visage, across which now and again gleams a ray of 
struggling sanity until he sinks into coma. 

Miss Ellen Terry's Cordelia is beyond the words of 
praise. No power of description can convey an adequate 
idea of the pathos, the simplicity, the purity, the exquisite 
sympathy which brings the tears welling up into every eye, 
that mark this beautiful performance. Only those who 
have seen her Ophelia, her Desdemona, can conceive how 
fine this is — finer, perhaps, than all that have gone before. 
It will ever be a memory of delight to all who have wit- 
nessed it. Equally fine is Mr. Irving in this scene ; a low, 
throbbing harp accompaniment pulsates throughout Cor- 
delia's beautiful speeches, the awakening of the old man's 
mind, and the tender reunion of father and child. 

The spectators on the first night were held spell-bound, 
motionless. Then out of the dead silence, at the fall of 
the curtain, rose one of those shouts of applause that burst 
only from an audience of which the soul has been stirred to 
the utmost depths. Three times the drop had to be raised, 
and each time the call increased in enthusiasm. — The 
Licensed Victuallers 9 Gazette. 



Altogether the play is as much an enchantment to 
the eye as a feast of imagination to the mind. No theatre- 
goer ought to omit seeing it. The most commanding 
figure on the stage is Mr. Henry Irving himself ; in fact, 
the immense prominence of his part completely eclipses 
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that of all others, even dwarfing the role of Cordelia to 
comparative insignificance. 

Mr. Irving looks every inch a king from the first moment 
when he enters the stage. He represents Lear at the 
outset as a petulant and peevish man, whose gradual 
progress to madness seems to follow as a matter of course. 
Accompanying this development of the character, there 
was a sublime depth of pathos and an unspeakable sad- 
ness, which touched keenly the hearts of many a one 
present. "King Lear" may be compared to some of the 
majestic masterpieces of the ancient Greek stage, and no 
better delineator of this aspect of the drama could have 
been found than Mr. Irving, whose every attitude, every 
look, bore witness to patient and minute study. Very 
charming was Miss Ellen Terry as Cordelia. The grace, 
the sweetness of the part found an admirable expositress 
in her. — The Bazaar. 



Seldom has Mr. Irving or Miss Terry played with 
finer art or finer feeling than in the tender reconciliation of 
the fourth act, which so much moved the audience that the 
performers were thrice called to the front, 

The first indication the king has that his daughters, 
Goneril and Began, intend to play upon the old man, was 
well conceived. Rather in sorrow than in anger the poor 
old king accepts the new situation. He cannot believe it. 
He shrinks from the terrible truth that, after having given 
.away his kingdom and his authority, he has become the 
mere puppet of a couple of shrewish women. These scenes 
will, undoubtedly, be regarded as fine. The most callous 
spectator can enter into the state of the king's mind, and 
•can appreciate the passionate indignation with which he 
denounces the conduct of his daughters, to whom he has 
sacrificed all. 
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Cordelia, is not a big part, but requires to be played 
with the grace and artistic skill Miss Terry has at command. 
— Moonshine. 



If the Bard of Avon had written the leading part for 
Henry Irving, he could not well have fitted him better. 
The performance is a very fine one ; the madness well led 
up to, and the character throughout in sympathetic touch 
with the audience. The famous curse is grand, and the 
whole death scene impressive and beautiful. 

Ellen Terry, is, of course, delightful as ever, and her 
tender and delicate rendering of the character of Cordelia 
reaches the heart of all. 

In the curtailment, all the superfluous horrors have been 
omitted. All London will flock to the Lyceum to see this 
really grand production. My advice to you is make one. 
— Ally Sloper. 



^w«^v 



Mb. Ibving's study of senile madness is remarkably 
striking ; and his voice rises above the roar of the storm. 

Miss Ellen Terry as Cordelia does a lot to enhance the 
success of the play. The character is a beautiful creation 
in itself, and in Miss Terry's hands it grows in grace con- 
siderably. Her best scene is, perhaps, in the fourth act, 
where she has got her old father on a couch in the royal 
tent, and is watching by his side. This, too, is a very fine 
scene for Mr. Irving. The picture of the helpless old 
King waking from his fearful sleep and recognizing his 
n/ daughter as he essays to kneel at her feet, is exquisitely 
beautiful and delicate. " King Lear " certainly deserves 
its undoubted success. — Pick Me Up. 



When he delivered the terrible curse at the end of the 
first act, Mr. Irving was at his greatest, and the reward of 
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his magnificent representation of fury and pathos was a 
tremendous outburst of applause. The curse was not 
raved, it was gasped ; and one felt that, instead of being 
the foam of anger, it was hideously deliberate, indeed, a 
weighed and measured curse. Of its kind, Mr. Irving has 
done nothing finer. In the last scene of the second act 
Mr. Irving was profoundly impressive — the physical in- 
firmity, the dawning madness, the breaking heart of " the 
poor old man as full of grief as years," all found their 
place in his representation of the King. In the fourth 
act, when once more he meets Cordelia, Mr. Irving no 
less than Miss Terry, brings out the full pathos of one 
of the most pathetic passages in the English drama. 
The death-scene was played very finely. Mr. Irving 
was full of half-witted tenderness for his child, and when 
at length he sighs and falls back dead, and the crowd of 
barbaric warriors lower their spears pointing to the dead 
King, we have a stage picture as impressive as any which, 
in this long pageant of war, has gone before. — The Eastern 
and Western Review. 



To me nothing in Mr. Irving' s impersonation is finer 
than his memory of his banished child. When that chord is 
touched the ravages of secret remorse become plain. They 
have gnawed the roots of the tree to which the brutality 
of the elder sisters gives the final stroke. Bygone Lears 
may have thundered curses with greater effect, but no 
" foolish, fond old man," no pitiable wreck with an accus- 
ing spirit in his darkened sou], could be more moving than 
this. If it is possible to make Lear's recognition of Cor- 
delia in the tent a more pathetic picture of the dawn of 
reason in a shattered mind at the bidding of love, I do not 
know the man for the achievement. At this point of the 
play the illusion is for me supreme, and the art of Mr. 
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Irving and Miss Terry, the measure of the diction, the 
accessories of the stage, are forgotten in a moment of pure 
emotion. I am not alone in this experience, for a multi- 
tude of witnesses can testify to the same subjugation. — 
The New Review. 



Le " Roi Lear" au Lyceum, c'est 1* etude approfondie du 
theatre de Shakespeare par M. H. Irving ; au point de vue 
du jeu des artistes, de la raise en scene, c'est une pure 
merveille. M. H. Irving y est admirable, Mme. Ellen Terry 
ne saurait etre plus touchante, et j'estime que jamais le 
vieux Will n'a trouve des interpretes aussi complets. — 
Figaro (Paris). 

Ibvino il nous present eun Lear profondement 
pathetique dont les imprecations, au lieu d'aller crescendo, 
s'e'teignent en des sanglots d'impuissance, en des etrangle- 
ments de voix qui traduisent de facon poignante l'ecroule- 
ment physique et cerebral du tragique vieillard abime 
dans un ocean de douleurs. Dans les deux derniers actes, 
Irving nous fait voir un pauvre vieux attendri, dont l'ame, 
de'sarmee et apaisee, se fond sous les embrassements de 
la touchante Cordelia, personnifiee avec une grace adorable 
par Ellen Terry. 

Et cette maniere de rendre le role de Lear, avec une 
voix moins eclatante et une physionomie moins constam- 
ment hagarde que celles de la conception classique, n'exclut 
pas, malgre tout, de chez Irving des trouvailles de verite 
fourniespar des moyens purement plastiques, — par exemple, 
lorsqu'il essuie de sa vieille main tremblante les larmes 
compatissantes de Cordelia et porte cette main a ses levres, 
comme pour boire ce baume de pitie, cette pluie delicieuse 
des yeux aimants ; ou encore, au denouement, lorsqu'il 
meurt, a cote du cadavre de sa fille, une mort totalement 
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muette, en jouant puerilement de ses doigts de*biles, avec 
la corde qui a send a la pendre. Oh ! cette main nerveuse 
et deliee d'Irving, cette main de genie aussi etonnante que 
la voix de Sarah Bernhardt, cette main a laquelle on 
pourrait appliquer le mot de Mery a propos d'un grand 
pianiste : " II nous ferait croire que l'ame est au bout des 
doigts. ..." Hy aurait une monographie a, ecrire rien 
qu'avec les Amotions eveillees depuis quinze ans chez le 
public du Lyceum par le jeu de cette main, par ou tout 
Tetre semble s'exprimer et s'epandre en fluiditds myste- 
rieuses. 

Je ne cite que pour memoire un detail piquant de cette 
nouvelle resurrection du Roi Lear qui va procurer tout cet 
hiver a Londres son unique jouissance intellectuelle. — 
IS Independence (Brussels). 



Mb. Ibving's representation of the character was 
magnificent, and the greatest of all his creations. — The 
Melbourne Argus. 



Mb. Ibving held the audience spellbound from be- 
ginning to end, and the fall of the curtain after each act 
was the signal for an outburst of enthusiastic applause. 

Miss Ellen Terry, as Cordelia, had little opportunity to 
display her art except in the scene where she rejoins King 
Lear in the French camp. Both she and Mr. Irving dis- 
played intense emotion in this scene, and at its conclusion 
were called before the curtain several times. — The New 
York Herald. 



Mb. Ibving held the audience spellbound from be- 
ginning to end and the fall of the curtain after each act 
was the signal for an outburst of enthusiastic applause. 
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Miss Ellen Terry, as Cordelia, had little opportunity to 
display her art, except in the scene where she rejoins King 
Lear in the French camp. Both she and Mr. Irving dis- 
played intense emotion in this scene, and at its conclusion 
were called before the curtain several times. — The New 
York World. 



Mr. Henry Irving made a great hit as the demented 
monarch. — The Morning Journal (New York). 



Mr. Irving has given a thoroughly original and very 
marvellous conception of the character of the mad old 
King of Britain. He represents him as a tall, gaunt 
patriarchal figure, with thin and attenuated frame; a 
splendid kingly head, with snowy white hair and straggling 
silvery beard. It is impossible to penetrate the guise and 
see the personality of the actor, yet the audience can feel 
the presence of Mr. Irving' s genius from first to last. 
The performance is, on the whole, stamped by genius. 
The farewell to the dead Cordelia is especially touching. 
Ellen Terry's performance of Cordelia is very beautiful, 
leaving almost no room for criticism. — The Morning 
Journal (New York). 

Mr. Irving's Lear is a marvellous performance. It is 
nothing to say that no living English actor but himself is 
capable of it ; none could approach it. He has a theory of 
Lear, and he works on it consistently. He has Miss Ellen 
Terry as Cordelia, with all her sweetness and charm, or 
with as much of them as the part allows her to display. 
He has all the art of the stage-manager — it is his own — 
and all that unequalled felicity in the arrangement of 
stage-business, which has given the Lyceum its pre-emi- 
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nence ever since he controlled it. He had as much 
splendour of scenery and costume as the play would admit 
of. And when all is said, the secret of this, as of so many 
other first nights and long runs at the Lyceum, is indi- 
vidual. The secret is Mr. Irving. He is well entitled to 
protest against the notion that people flock to the Lyceum 
for scenery and accessories. They do not. They crowd 
that capacious theatre to see himself, and the only possible 
explanation of his long reign, of his undisputed and 
unchallenged superiority, is the singular beauty and 
singular power of his acting. — The Tribune (New York). 



Never, to my mind, have Henry Irving and Ellen 
Terry shown with brighter radiance than in this great play, 
so difficult for a stage production. Mr. Irving' s Lear was 
a tremendous creation, and it was a truly magnificent one, 
while his appearance was imposing and patriarchal, not 
theatrical. Miss Terry may fairly be said to illumine the 
play with her characterization of Cordelia, and the death 
scene was so exquisitely portrayed, that tears were visible 
on the faces of many hardened "first nighters." — The 
Herald (Chicago). 



By almost common consent the English papers are 
agreed that Mr. Irving' s presentation of "King Lear" is 
the best in which he has been seen. Mr. Irving is now in 
the possession of his full and ripened powers, and finds in 
the character of the old King a comprehensive enough 
scope for the exercise of all his talent. It probably will 
become one of the plays for which he will longest be re- 
membered. — The Inquirer (Philadelphia, Pa.). 
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" King Lear " is pronounced to be one of Mr. Irving's 
greatest artistic triumphs. 

Miss Terry, as Cordelia, surpasses herself in sweetness 
and tenderness. — The Post (Washington, D.C.). 



" Kino Lear " is one of Mr. Irving's greatest artistic 
triumphs. — The Sun (Denver, Col.). 



" King Lear " is pronounced to be one of Mr. Irving' s 
greatest artistic triumphs. 

Miss Terry, despite her small part, that of Cordelia, 
surpasses herself in sweetness and tenderness. The scene 
where Cordelia rejoins King Lear in the French camp 
allows of intense emotion, and both Miss Terry and Mr. 
Irving carried the house by storm by the depth of their 
acting. — The Advertiser (Newark, N.J.). 



English newspapers, as a rule, are not given to unstinted 
praise of "play actors," but in the case of Mr. Henry 
Irving the rule is reversed and nothing too good is said of 
his performance of " King Lear." — The Detroit Free Press. 



From "Le Journal des Debats." 

Last week I went to the Lyceum to see Irving in 
" King Lear." Long before the hour I was in my stall, like 
the children who fear to lose anything of the play. I have 
always preserved my love for the theatre, or rather I found 
it again, for I go but seldom to the theatre. When the 
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violins tune up I experience a thrill of pleasure and ex- 
pectancy, a kind of delicious pain that I enjoyed when I 
was twelve, and which I still enjoy to-day. The other 
evening the little thrill was there stronger than ever, for, 
behind the curtain, I felt Irving and Shakespeare. 

As the theatre when I entered was almost empty and 
dark, I had time to dream of past scenes. I was seated 
on the left near the front, where, twenty years before, I 
had accompanied the Prince Imperial to see Irving in 
Wills's "Charles I." I see again the great actor. He 
was indeed Charles — the Charles of Vandyke — resolute, 
haughty, and sad, bearing his tragic fate written on his 
pale brow ; that Charles whose obstinacy and pride they 
cursed at the same time as they admired the Christian 
simplicity and cool magnanimity of his last hours. At 
the denouement the tears started to the Prince's eyes. 
Little did he think, poor fellow, that soon we should be 
shedding tears over him. 

The theatre fills. An audience of the sixtieth perfor- 
mance, serious, distinguished, but too calm, quiet, who kept 
their emotions, such as they were, to themselves, and left 
the applauding to others. The men fold up their great 
coats with the greatest care, for here the ouvreuses are 
unknown. Some arrive late. There are among the 
audience many little girls about twelve or thirteen, some 
in spectacles, brought there as a serious recompense, or as 
to an evening class. 

At eight o'clock precisely — punctuality is the politeness 
of princes — the orchestra, placed in a kind of well, as in 
Germany, intones on the string instruments a sort of 
chant, large, plaintive, grave, like the murmur of the 
ocean afar off, and among the audience there is a move- 
ment as if they were in church. The curtain rises. We 
have before us a Roman portico which marks the final 
decadence of the antique, already invaded by the rude 
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and barbarous style. Here is Gloucester, who presents 
his illegitimate son Edmund to the Earl of Kent, a gro- 
tesque hero of melodrama, whom Shakespeare has dressed 
up and twisted and added without shame to that incom- 
parable tragedy. A noise of trumpets ; a cortege winding 
along. Enter Lear with his three daughters. 

Before dividing his kingdom between them, he interro- 
gates them as to the extent of their affection for him. 
Before the shameless hyperbole of Began and Goneril the 
heart of Cordelia revolts and closes. She refuses her 
father's request to bare her heart to him before all the 
world. This point Of departure seems to French people 
forced. Cordelia would seem to them like a little girl 
somewhat crabbed. What would it have cost her to throw 
herself on the neck of the good old fellow, saying to him, 
" Oh ! yes, dear father, I do indeed love you, — There ! " 
If Paris is worth a mass, a kingdom is worth a kiss given 
to a brave man and father like Lear. We judge it thus, we 
who have transported the embrace even into politics, and 
who hug even on the balconies. But the English keep 
their hearts under lock and key ; they never embrace at 
the railway stations, and only permit a handshake to a 
father and son when the one returns from India and the 
other from New Zealand, and who have not seen each 
other for ten vears. Thus from the first scene the two 
people separate, betraying the individuality made by long 
centuries of distinct life under different conditions. They 
have ended by making a fault of a virtue and vice versa, 
" Heroine au dela de la Manche, begueule en deca." 

The King flies into one of those passions which is 
characteristic of the old men and despots of Shakespeare ; 
he disinherits his daughter ; a king marries her, her only 
fortune being a father's curse. All this in a few moments. 
No introduction. The hand of genius launches us into 
the middle of the drama. 
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I will not describe the play to you ; you know it. I 
would wish Bimply to tell you why Irving has chosen it, 
and what he has cut out, what he has added, what he has 
done ; I would like to explain to you the collaboration of 
the great poet and the genius of the actor. 

First of all, do you love Shakespeare? Do you love 
him really, or only because you have heard that one is an 
idiot if one does not admire him ? Do you admire him 
en bloc ? Do you admire him u comme une brute," as Victor 
Hugo describes it ? 

As for myself, after having wandered much and browsed, 
I have resolved never to pretend literary emotions which I 
do not really feel. The day that I made that resolution I 
almost lost the possibility of speaking and writing, for 
I perceived that all we said ordinarily were falsehoods. I 
feared that my admiration for Shakespeare would not 
survive the application of that rule. But not at all ; on 
the contrary, it had become more vigorous and flourishing. 

I have made three divisions of Shakespeare. 

The points and coarseness form the first division. 
Shakespeare introduced the first for the gratification of 
the female pedants and their gallants who ornamented the 
boxes ; he threw in the second for the sailors and porters 
full of beer, who swarmed in the pit. He was not more 
euphuistic than Moliere was affected. If it happened to 
him to speak that ridiculous language for five minutes, 
it was because he heard it lisped and jabbered around 
him. He was no more "the brutal drunkard" as he was 
called, but he counted much on his audience, and he did 
his best to amuse them. As to making me enjoy such 
things, an army of German critics could not succeed in 
doing so. 

This first Shakespeare disposed of — for I penetrate 
underneath, seeking the god under the lay figure of straw, 
following the ingenious similitude that Plato puts into the 
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mouth of Alcibiades, in love with the genius of Socrates — 
I find in it a second which is as interesting to study as 
troublesome to grasp. This Shakespeare is the interpreter 
of the idiosyncrasies of the British, the synthesis of the 
two races, of which one is the flower, the other the force 
of the English genius. These two races, the Saxon and 
Celtic, the one male and the other female, live side by side 
from the thirteenth or fourteenth century in a stormy but 
fruitful union. They are never for an instant amalga- 
mated in Shakespeare. That is why he gives the word to 
that dualism which defeats English criticism, and its 
following, Emerson, Taine, and Montegut. To him alone 
England is an England more vast, more complete than the 
England of to-day. Here I have only gleams, but I study 
with patience, with respect, content with the little I catch 
a glimpse of. 

Well, there is the Shakespeare human, universal, which 
we can all feel something of, which filters even through 
the worst translation. As the English Shakespeare sums 
up the Celtic and Saxon character, thus the Shakespeare 
of all the world is at the same time the master of the two 
rival schools which reign side by side in the world of 
fancy. He is poet-creator and painter of life, not in de- 
grees, but in a great whole ; not by will, but by instinct. 
In him imagination and imagery are born and come forth 
together. Sometimes underneath, sometimes above us, he 
is the only one who " grips " nature in all her moods, with 
all human sympathy, without rule, without fear of shocking 
anyone or upsetting some theory. Are the Germans — who 
wish to systematize Shakespeare — are they any the nearer 
to understand him ? As for us French, that which we find 
the most difficult to understand is that Shakespeare is 
never so dramatic as when he dreams. Poor creatures as 
we are, we forbid our dramatists to dream. We believe 
and are certain that prose is the language of passion. But 
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it is the contrary which is true ! Who but a poet could 
describe rage, jealousy, hatred, fear, as embodied in poor 
old Lear ! 

Merimee has said, drolly enough, in that dry little tone 
which he inherited from the eighteenth century, " one 
must leave dogs and madmen to beginners." I do not 
discuss the dog, but I reserve the madman. Yes, the 
maxim is just if it concerns absolute madness, without 
degree, without shade, without distinctive and lucid in- 
tervals. Without this it would not be possible on the 
stage, where all is in growth or decrease, where all is 
transformed or still. But reason, which struggles with 
madness, sometimes victorious, sometimes vanquished, that 
half-madness crossed with strange flashes, by recollections 
or presentiments truer and more lucid than reason, the 
poetic life developed by even the atrophy of the other 
organs of intelligence, what a psychological field for a 
Shakespeare ! Irving has thought so, too, when after the 
philosophy of Hamlet, the ambitious and complex soul of 
Wolsey, he has found nothing finer as a study than the 
despair and madness of Lear. 

How often has Shakespeare been retouched, points laid 
before the public and followed from different views ? One 
could write a volume on the subject. After thirty years 
of oblivion Davenant and Dryden were, I believe, the first 
who thought of dressing up the master. Mechanism, 
women, bombast, etc., this was all they were able to 
achieve. A hundred years later to this bewigged Shake- 
speare was added a powdered Shakespeare. Twenty steps 
away he would have been taken for the father Crebillon. 
This was the Shakespeare given to us by Ducis, and we 
looked on him for a long time as the real Shakespeare. 
Garrick, who is the author of that transformation, is full 
of respect and good faith, Very sincere in his admiration 
for the master. We must not forget that Shakespeare 
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himself took the same liberties with the plays and authors 
of his time. It appears that it is the law of the theatre. 
A play is never played twenty years afterwards as it was 
written. Plays are like living beings ; they are redressed 
and rejuvenated, so that they may not appear their age. 
Besides, Shakespeare is so full — full to overflowing ! One 
may curtail him ; too much remains behind. 

I have just read the play in Knight's edition, after 
having seen it played at the Lyceum, and I avow that I 
do not regret a line. Irving did not wish that Glou- 
cester's eyes should be gouged out on the stage ; we must 
thank him for that. He has reduced to what was strictly 
necessary the loves of the two hyenas, Regan and Goneril, 
with Edmund, the handsome assassin, the Shakespearian 
" Alphonse ; " again he did well. He has suppressed the 
obscenities ; without that the little girls in spectacles 
would have been obliged to remain at home. He has left 
only some conceits which could do no one any harm. Per- 
haps he was right ; it is a good thing to rejuvenate a play, 
but it is also right to date it. Besides — you may draw 
what conclusions you like — the English public appear to 
still like such things. 

He has chosen an epoch in which to place Lear. You 
must not say that it is a drama which has never taken 
place, etc., etc. That looks very well in a page of criticism, 
but, at the theatre, you must have scenery and costume. 
Irving has decided that Lear is a Celtic prince, and ac- 
cordingly he lodges him in the palace that the Bom an 
proconsuls left behind them. Possible date : between the 
definite retreat of the legions (418), and the first landing 
of the Saxons (449). We could bring the epoch of such 
men, who every instant speak of their " gods," nearer to 
us, and we could not put a people as penetrated with 
chivalry in their ideas and habits further back in the 
annals of history. 
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*But so far I have only praised negative merits : I have 
shown the errors they could have fallen into and which 
they have abstained from doing. I have shown Irving as 
an editor ; let us now speak of the artist. In what is he 
new ? in what himself ? in what is Irving more Irving than 
he has ever been ? 

G-arrick, Kemble, the two Keans, Macready and others 
have essayed the part. Each one has put some special 
characteristic in relief : the majesty of the old man and 
king ; the agony of the wounded pride ; the contrast between 
his violence and weakness; the flood-gates of the mind 
opened. Irving has assimilated all these different effects, 
he has attached them to a principal and secret cause in pene- 
trating more deeply than his predecessors into the patho- 
logy of the personnel. Above all, he has said, to become 
mad one must have a predisposition to madness, and from 
the first act he has portrayed that predisposition in the old 
Lear. When he has made up his mind to abdicate, note the 
precipitation of the impetuous and spoiled old child. Mark 
with what feverish haste he enumerates those prerogatives 
which he gives up, as if the names merely of these things 
fatigue the brain ; as if the worry of royalty was wasps he 
held in his hand! Then after having abdicated, he con- 
tinues to hold a despotic rule. And note again, without 
transition, the passage of coaxing tenderness, cajoling, 
infantine as well as senile, to that fury which makes all 
tremble. 

To these unhealthy symptoms, indicated by the poet and 
underlined by his own play, Irving has added others which 
are striking and which are individual to him. These are 
the excessive gestures, uncertain, trembling, a wandering 
regard and limbs, to which succeeds a calm, the sneering, 
the inward chuckling, a fashion of speaking to himself in 
the indistinct articulation which betrays a disorder of 
thought, a diction which sometimes drags, heavy and con- 
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fused, sometimes chops the syllables, a voice which breaks 
in the middle of a phrase, as if the strength had failed to 
express the strength of his passion. . . . 

The temper which eases a healthy and strong man 
crushes down a sick and delicate one. Here nature melts 
in tears, and the agony of humiliation which Lear ex- 
periences, in feeling these imbecile and useless tears, is one 
of the saddest moments in the tragedy. His first explosion, 
with G-oneril, is sustained almost to the last verse, which 
issues, word by word, syllable by syllable, hissed rather 
than pronounced, torn from his breast panting with a last 
effort of rage and will. 

In the scene which follows with Began, and which is 
made to follow the first, he is vanquished beforehand and 
knows it. With what sweetness, what patience, what 
heartrending desire to be calm ! He has understood for 
some time, but tries to deceive himself, as he sobs on the 
shoulder of that monster, giving us the impression of what 
the English call helplessness, the most infirm and miser- 
able of human weaknesses. 

The night scene of the storm on the heath did not pro- 
duce the effect on me that I had anticipated. That which 
also annoyed me was the manner in which Lear conversed 
with the same winds, " You are not," he says to them, " as 
wicked as my daughters." But, to proceed, he corrects 
himself after reflection, " However, I do not call you 
cowardly servitors, because you are in collusion with my 
daughters." It is Lyly who speaks in the mouth of 
Shakespeare. At the moment we have, besides the fool 
by profession, Edgar who counterfeits a fool and Lear 
who is on the way of becoming one, not counting Glouces- 
ter, who declares that his senses are ready to leave him. 
Four fools at a time ! it is a great deal. 

In the following scene the old fellow supposes that he is 
trying his daughters. This parody of judicial forms 
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freezes me, but around me they are as much touched as in 
the first acts. 

My slight disappointment has had unexpected compen- 
sations. 

When I was at the Normal School, Desire Nizard 
assured me that Rachel, that child of the streets, who had 
a vulgar soul and uncultivated mind, had explained to him 
some verses of Racine only by reciting them. How Irving 
can reveal with his profound and noble intelligence to 
those who think they understand the hidden depths of 
Shakespeare ! And, for that reason, I watched for certain 
verses ; they passed without significance in the rapidity of 
delivery. Others, which were nothing, had taken, on the 
lip3 of Irving, an extraordinary value. 

There were the words which created a sensation like the 
clarion of an avenging angel and made one shiver. Of 
what was Lear thinking when he speaks of the " scurvy 
politician ; " of the judge " which is the justice, which is 
the thief?" of "A dog's obeyed in office." Then the 
actor comes to those verses which he details with a 
penetrating slowness, and an infinite pity : " Poor, naked 
wretches," etc., etc. 

There was like a shudder in the stalls. The social 
problem rose up, evoked by that grand voice. It was not 
a dream that at a hundred steps from there hunger sells 
pleasure at a reduction to the vagabond beggars, wander- 
ing confused, in the frozen mud of the Strand. Who then 
had taught Shakespeare of our corruptions and miseries. 

Alas ! no one. He had only to think and look around 
him. He could recall those days without bread and the 
nights without shelter. As to the unfaithful functionaries 
and ministers, embezzlers of money, was he not a friend 
of Francis Bacon who, when he was Lord Chancellor of 
England, let those who demanded favours of him know 
the price of his conscience. 
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I have not yet said a word about Ellen Terry, who has 
had such great triumphs with Irving. In playing Cordelia 
she has shown her artistic abnegation and her devotion to 
the master, for she has hardly a scene, — but what a scene ! 
That where the old king awakes from sleep and madness 
in recognizing at his bedside, under a French tent, the 
daughter whom he had misunderstood and cursed. The 
group they form, their attitudes, their least gestures 
reveal at the same time all that is pure in art and true in 
life ; and are worthy of the great poet and realist they 
interpret. 

The effect of the last scene is not easy to describe. It is 
a savage valley in the cliffs of the south-east, on one of 
those brilliant days at the end of winter whose solemnity 
has often thrilled me. The old man holds his dead 
daughter in his arms ; in order to be certain that she still 
breathes he holds a feather to her lips. She is going 
to speak, he thinks he hears her. 

" Her voice was ever soft ; 
Gentle and low, — an excellent thing in woman — " 

He recalls with a childish satisfaction that he has killed 
the murderer of his daughter. Some warriors, half savage, 
surround him, stiff and paralyzed by emotion. He tries to 
recall them but he cannot. " My eyes are not of the best ; 
I'll tell you straight, this ' a dull light." In fact, evening 
descends, a symbolical evening ; an immense cloud of blood 
blazes behind the rocks, and before that red light the face 
of the dying stands out, very fine, mortally pale : " And 
my poor fool is hang'd ! No, no, no life ! Thou'lt come 
no more, Never, never, never, never, never ! " He gasps for 
breath and asks them to undo a button ; they obey, and he 
says " Thank you " to him who renders him the last service. 
It is impossible to translate the intonation of the five succes- 
sive " nevers " which descend, which bury themselves in the 
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deepest depths of human despair ; as much as the last sigh 
of the " Thank you, sir," coming out almost with the last 
breath of those lips which pride and anger have dried : he 
falls back ; " he faints," says Edgar. " Yex not his ghost," 
replies Kent. 

Have you ever read " La Terre " of Zola ? If you have 
read it I congratulate you and I pity you, for it is an 
abominable chef d'ceuvre. There is in it a rural Lear who, 
in the beginning, goes to the notary in order to divide his 
fields and meadows among his children. Like the Celtic 
king, the peasant obeys an egotistical fancy ; he wishes for 
repose, he wishes to take care of himself and do nothing. 
You know how it succeeded. Like King Lear, he should 
live alternately with Began and Goneril : the one illtreats 
him because he spits on the floor, the other leads him the 
life of a dog and counts his mouthfuls of bread. It is the 
same tragedy in a modern and inferior surrounding. The 
difference of nature between the two authors is not so 
great as one might suppose. Like Shakespeare, M. Zola 
is a realist and poet, but allowing that you wish to regard 
him under one of these two aspects, he changes his smock 
like maUre Jacques. In other words, the Zola of the 
" Eeve " and the " Page d'amour " has no connection with 
the Zola of "Germinal" and " TAssommoir." That is 
why there is no Cordelia near his Lear. 

At bottom the denouement is almost identical. In the 
play and in the novel the old men die by the cruelty of their 
children. Shakespeare is, perhaps, more cruel than M. 
Zola, who has killed his heroine by a stroke of a scythe. 
He has hanged Cordelia : that is revolting. How is it 
that in leaving " King Lear " the soul is calm and serene, 
while, on the contrary, in closing the volume of " La 
Terre," one feels an indescribable disgust which is almost 
pain, as if one was buried alive in mud ? One is crushed ; 
one cannot breathe any more. Yes, what it wants is the 
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higher air, the glimpse of heaven, the ray of pity and the 
ideal that Shakespeare has made descend on the brow 
of poor Lear. " What a death, what a death," Bossuet 
has said. The end of the old peasant cuts and terrifies ; 
the agony of the old king touches and consoles. That 
which is really beautiful is never sad, and ugliness is, 
decidedly, more odious than death. 

AUGUSTIN FlLON. 
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